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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organiza- 
tion. With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, 
Peru and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. head- 
quarters in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects 
and makes available to its members up-to- 
date, reliable information about Central 
and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($8Q 
year. Residents outside the U. 
(US $7 for Canada) for postagl 
wishing to sign up in the 
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Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 
¢Furthering the exchange of infor 
among travelers and researchers. * 
ePromoting responsible travel throiig 
lication of pamphlets, information packets, 
the Internet, and its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

¢Publicizing projects aimed at improving 
social and environmental conditions in 
Latin America and collecting funds for 
their activities. 

eAwakening greater interest and apprecia- 
tion for the welfare of endangered peoples, 
wildlife protection, and wilderness conser- 
vation. 

Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities, 

®Fostering ties between non-profit organi- 
zations, NGO’s, conservation groups, and 
other socially and environmentally active 
organizations. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles 
on adventure travel, scientific discovery, 
history, archaeology, mountaineering, 
native peoples, languages, anthropology, 
geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff 
and volunteers provide advice and practi- 
cal information to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking 
travel companions for a trip/expedition, or 
seeking to contact experts in a particular 
field. 
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¢Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide spe- 
cialized information on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, volunteering, 
learning Spanish, lining up a local tour 
operator, white-water rafting, hiking the 
Darien Gap, visiting the Galapagos, etc. 
¢Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological and road maps 
fog member use and purchase. 

ipo Library: There is an extensive 
English and Spanish books 
Quito, Lima, and Cusco, 
sale: Books, maps, tapes, 
items are on sale at 
ough the Club’s catalog. 
*Trip plannitig: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip planning informa- 


mbers receive discounts 
our operators, hotels and 


MeWiember Services at Quito, 
ima, and Cusco Clubhouses: 
¢Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and Fax 
Service, Book Exchange Library, Message 
Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use 
the order form on page 63, or sign up at 
one of the clubhouses. 

U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, 

Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 

Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, 

Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

Member e-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135 

Miraflores 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

Member e-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

Member e-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the South 
American Explorer, discounts on items in 
our catalog, a laminated rabid-bat-spittle- 
proof membership card, use of our infor- 
mation and trip planning services, storage 
for equipment and supplies at the Lima, 
Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, etc. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 cou- 
ple): These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general cheer of their Club. 
These valued members receive a free t-shirt 
in addition to the regular perks. 

Supporting ($150): As the name implies, 
these members are virtual pillars, generous- 
ly supporting their Club in its heroic 
efforts. Our honored Supporting Members 
receive a book chosen from our catalog. 
Book chosen . Finally, a 
Supporting Member may also bestow two 
free gift subscriptions to the South 
American Explorer at any time during the 
period of his/her membership. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club membership 
during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our cat- 
alog. Book chosen . Life, 
Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at 
any time, 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive all the 
benefits bestowed upon Regular, 
Contributing, Supporting, and Life 
Members. In addition, when you pass into 
the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s per- 
petual gratitude. You will know the true 
meaning of immortality as you return each 
year to preside at the annual Club bac- 
canal held in your honor. Imagine the envy 
of your fellow spirits when they witness 
this outpouring of affection and devotion 
to your revered memory, a blessed dividend 
of immortality that might have been theirs 
had they but followed your sublime exam- 
ple during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Cover photo: Inca straw bridge. 
Photo by Ricardo Finch. Inset: 
Orchid illustration by Stig Dalstrom. 
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Letters 


Dear Editor: 


Imagine my surprise when I turned 
to my column on Guido Boggiani in 
issue no. 68 (Autumn 2002) to read 
of “raven-manned concubines.” 
Concubines manned by ravens? Will 
wonders never cease? 

The original text read “raven- 
maned concubines,” that is, they 
were dark haired. But a gremlin on 
the SAE editorial team decided 
maned needed a second n. A similar 
mishap befell the URL given for the 
Boggiani website, leading readers to 
that popular destination, “page not 
found.” If you want more on 
Boggiani, here’s the shortest path: go 
to google.com (note to editor: that’s 
google with a double 0) and punch 
in “Guido Boggiani.” 

As for said raven-haired concu- 
bines, the best way to find them is to 
buy Pavel Fric and Yvonna Fricova’s 
book. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Buck 


To the Editor, 


A gross error is made in the article 
“The Return of the MV Yavari” 
written by Graham Simmons that 
appeared in your Spring 2002 issue. 

In paragraph two, it says that the 
Yavari was “built in 1862...and 
immediately dismantled. The 2,766 
pieces...were then crated up and 
shipped...to the Chilean town of 
Arica. There, they were loaded on a 
train for the short trip to Tacna 
across the border in Peru....Finally 
reassembled...,the Yavarf was 
launched on Christmas day, 1870.” 

A quick check with any Peruvian or 
any history book would tell you that 


Arica was a Peruvian port in 1870 
and before. The war with Chile 
started NINE years later and its 
army occupied Arica only on June 7, 
1880, after fierce combat. Despite 
the conditions of the Peace Treaty of 
October 20, 1883, the Chilean 
forces illegally occupied (and force- 
fully deported Peruvians from) Arica 
until 1929. Through the Peace 
Treaty signed that year—during the 
dictatorship of Augusto B. Leguia— 
Arica was formally ceded to Chile 
and Tacna was returned to Pert. 


Thank you 
Miguel Guzman 


Editor, 


I was particularly delighted to 
receive the latest issue below, with 
news of the re-starting of the passen- 
ger service on the Central Railroad. 

Sent it to a friend, who was equal- 
ly pleased and commented, “great 
news indeed—lifelong ambition to 
go there. However, the picture, 
whilst nice is a pity—it’s a narrow 
gauge train on the Huancayo- 
Huancavelica line, with a Baldwin 
loco; the line up from Lima is stan- 
dard gauge, with steam locos from 
Beyer Peacock.” 

So, if by any chance you’ve any 
more pictures of the Central 
Railroad proper (old or new), we’d 
also be delighted to see them in the 
next issue, as well as more from the 
narrow-gauge line. 

In addition, anyone interested in 
reading about the history of this line 
and others in the Andes (and South 
America, generally) might wish to 
know about the following excellent 
and well-illustrated books: 


Railways of the Andes by Brian 
Fawcett, published by Plateway 
Press International, Railways over 
the Andes* by H.R. Stones, pub- 
lished by P.E. Waters & Associates. 
The Railways of South America by 
D. Trevor Rowe, published by 
Locomotives International, Peruvian 
Trams @& Railways by Trevor 
Stephenson, published by Minerva 
Press. (*published in English and 
Spanish) 

Fascinating reads and look good on 
the coffee table. 

- Any further update/confirmation 
on the introduction of this service 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Best wishes, 


Tom 


humor, charm, 
range 


Dear SAE: 


It takes more work than most peo- 
ple imagine to edit and publish a 
magazine. That the South American 
Explorers manages to publish a 
magazine of such consistently high 
quality deserves praise. 1 am amazed 
at the humor, charm, range, and 
depth of your most excellent publi- 
cation. 

Do not be dismayed by nit-picking 
authors, surly critics, and small- 
minded shlemils. The SAE is the 
best! 


Keep it up, 
P. Roth 


South American Explorer 


Chill Out 


We could lower membership dues if we knew that 
members were going to be around for a while. What 
costs all of the money is having to recruit new members 
all the time because old members have a way of dying 
off. The overhead is something fierce. And new members 
usually don’t know much about the club. Worst of all, 
new members tend to be young and don’t know much 
about South America. You wouldn’t believe all of the 
time we spend answering the same old questions—yes, 
the Galapagos are in Ecuador, no, Machu Picchu is not 
an Aztec Temple. That sort of thing. And finally, you 
can’t help but grow fond of members who’ve been 
around for a while. Death is brutal. 


What to do? 


Cryonics! That’s right, cool people down to a point 
where all physical life functions cease and physical decay 
stops. Then, at some time in the future, plop them in a 
warm tub or microwave, bring them back to life, fix up 
any historical infirmities, bring them up to date on cur- 
rent affairs and recent hit movies and, voila: Life after 
death—maybe life forever. 

Immortality. If it’s good enough for Ted Williams, it’s 
good enough for our membership. 

We’ve just spent a lot of time checking into freezing the 
members, and it’s a tricky subject. Do it wrong, and-you 
wake up in 3,050 with a bad case of freezer burn. And it 
isn’t cheap. Most outfits that will freeze you want a 
whopping $50,000 up front for a “neural” (that’s where 
they just freeze your head). You’d rather have the 
works—a full-body freeze? That can set you back a stag- 
gering $120,000, and that doesn’t include the monthly 
refrigerant to keep you on ice. 

Now, one thing is certain. Every last member of the 
South American Explorers is going to die, a lot of them 
sooner than they think. Most will stay dead. But a cho- 
sen few—maybe even you—might be brought back and 
go on to live a productive, healthy, prosperous, carefree 
life of joy and happiness, bouncing your great-great- 
great-great-great-grandchildren on your knee and be 
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around to see the intergalactic membership of the SAE 
swell into the billions. All it takes is a little vision. 

Should the SAE expand its services to include cryogen- 
ics? 

All you really need is a pinky. Why freeze the whole 
head? Or the whole body? In a century or two they'll be 
able to extract a few cells from a pinky and replicate the 
whole person. Truth to say, they can do it now—if you’re 
a sheep. “But what about memories, personality, ME?!” 
you say. Well, the answer is simple—you don’t need 
them. In the brave new world, you’re going to be 
brought back to life so you can live 5,000+ years, order- 
ing custom grown hearts, lungs and livers at the local 
drive-in organ center. Who needs the first 80 years of 
memories of a primitive existence, most of which you’ve 
forgotten anyway? Worse, the shock of finding yourself 
a living Neanderthal might push you over the edge. Do 
you really want to spend your afterlife in a nuthouse? 
Why not be content with a fresh start, a clean slate so to 
speak? Anyway, if they ever succeed in resuscitating you 
at all, someone from the SAE will be there to tell you 
who you are, and fill you in on some of the more cred- 
itable deeds you preformed before you were put in the 
cooler. Of course theyll conveniently omit anything 
you’d probably rather not know. 

So what is all of this going to cost? Well, it’s cheap. All 
you have to do is write up some biographical informa- 
tion and keep it together with a thermos of liquid nitro- 
gen. Be sure to let your relatives, significant other, chil- 
dren, roommate, or whoever know that when you die 
you want someone to hack off your pinky and drop it 
into the pre-addressed thermos. The thermos will hold 
your digit in cryonic suspension for several days, or 
enough time for it to reach us in Ithaca. The standard ice 
tray holds 14 cubes and can be modified to hold 14 
pinkies! When we get your thermos we will place your 
pinky to a tray and keep it in the freezer until time comes 
when you can be safely reborn. 

Freezer? Not liquid nitrogen? Our studies show that 
this whole talk of liquid nitrogen talk is a crock! 
Mammoths have been found frozen in ice for thousands 
of years. When thawed, the meat was ravenously con- 
sumed by Russian dogs. A freezer should work just fine. 

One final note: show a little restraint. This is a serious 
project and we don’t want any low humor about giving 
us the finger. 

So members, is it immortality or a short, brutish, mean- 
ingless life? It’s up to you. 


Conitinued on page 21. 


Straw bridge hanging 
above Apurimac in 
the dry season. 
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Keshwa Chaca 


Straw Bridge of the Incas 
TEXT AND PHOTOS BY RIC FINCH 


“On Friday noon, July the 
twentieth, 1714, the finest 
bridge in all Peru broke and 
precipitated five travelers into 
the gulf below. 


Ricardo C. Finch, PhD, worked as a mining exploration geol- 
ogist in Honduras 1972-75, then taught geology at 
Tennessee Technological University for 25 years. Geology 
field trips to Central America for students gradually 
evolved into cultural trips for a wider audience, and in 
1997 Ric and his wife, Janie C. Finch, incorporated Rutahsa 
Adventures for the purpose of organizing cultural/adven- 
ture trips to Latin America in general. Ric retired from 
teaching in 2000 to satisfy his urge to travel and spribre by 
working on Rutahsa’s trips year round. 
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First glimpse of keshwa chaca 
from the road 


his bridge was on the high 

road between Lima and 

Cuzco and hundreds of 
persons passed over it every day. 
§ The Incas had woven it of osier 
more than a century before and 
visitors to the city were always led 
out to see it. It was a mere ladder 
of thin slats swung out over the gorge, with handrails of 
dried vine. Horses and coaches and chairs had to go 
down hundreds of feet below and pass over the narrow 
torrent on rafts, but no one, not even the Viceroy, not 
even the Archbishop of Lima, had descended with the 
baggage rather than cross by the famous bridge of San 
Luis Rey.” 

Thus begins Thornton Wilder’s acclaimed novela, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, a fictional account of the col- 
lapse of a suspension bridge over a river, apparently not 
far out from Lima. Was there such a bridge? Yes and no. 
Wilder never visited Peru, but the fame of the suspension 
bridge over the Rio Apurimac on the old Inca road 
between Cusco and Lima was such that he knew of it; 
perhaps the news of its collapse sometime in the 1890s 
reached him. In any case, ’twas the Apurimac bridge that 
inspired his tale, which was published in 1927 and 
earned him a Pulitzer Prize the following year. 

During Inca times and practically into modern times 
there were many suspension bridges in Peru woven from 
qqoya grass and other materials. These bridges formed 
vital links in the famed Inca highway system, as many 
Andean streams are practically uncrossable during the 
wet season when they become raging muddy torrents. 
The bridges were strong enough to carry Inca armies, 
including pack trains of llamas. Later, the Conquistadors 
marveled to find that straw bridges would support their 
horses; and, as the Conquistadors learned in hard-fought 
battles, the severing of these crucial links could be serious 
impediments to the conquest. The fall of the Inca Empire 
to the Spaniards in no way removed the need for these 
bridges, and in fact, rope bridges were maintained and in 
use all over Peru well into the late nineteenth century. 


is 


_ Looking across the keshwa chaca / 


The most famous suspension bridge of all was the 
bridge over the Apurimac on the road from Lima to 
the Imperial capital at Cusco. It crossed the Apurimac 
a few kilometers downstream from today’s paved road 
between Cusco and Abancay. (Clearly Wilder’s 
Peruvian geography was weak—visitors to Lima were 
most certainly not taken out to view this bridge!) Here 
the river is voluminous—the “Mighty Speaker” as the 
name indicates in Quechua. And here the canyon is a 
deep, impressive gorge, incised by the river to a depth 
of over 4000 m below the adjacent Andean peaks. To 
reach the bridge, the Inca road descended on both 
sides through a series of zig-zags. On the Lima side the 
road even went through a series of tunnels hacked by 
the Incas—presumably—out of the near vertical walls 
of the gorge. (Again, Wilder’s imaginary account 
diverged from the actual situation: no coach road éver 
existed here and cliffs precluded the baggage from 
being sent down to be ferried across the river; instead 
it, too, went across the bridge.) 

The old suspension bridge on the Cusco-Lima road- 
way has been gone for over a century. Nonetheless, an 
authentic Inca suspension bridge over the Apurimac 
still remains today near the village of Huinchiri, some 
240 km upstream from the old bridge. 

This keshwa chaca (Quechua, meaning “straw 
bridge”) spans a narrow point in the inner Apurimac 
gorge. It is about 100 feet long and hangs a good 60 
feet above the river, high enough to make crossing the 
swaying structure genuinely exciting! 

This bridge is believed to be the last authentic Inca 
suspension bridge in existence, and its builders— 


Keshwa chaca above the Apurinal in the dry season 
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Quechua people of the two nearby 
communities of MHuinchiri and 
Percaro, on opposite sides of the 
Apurimac-— have maintained it since 
time out of mind, at least half a mil- 
lennium. The stone platforms from 
which the bridge is suspended pre- 
sumably date from the Inca period, 
but the bridge must be renewed 
annually. Indeed, when my wife, 
Janie, and I first visited this remark- 
able piece of engineering and art in 
early June 1998 with two friends 
from Lima, Peter and Dulce, it was 
at the end of its annual lifespan, the 
flooring mostly gone and the thick 
cables of twisted multiple ropes too 
weathered for us to dare risk a cross- 
ing. And there was no one around to 
counsel us—the bridge hangs in 
splendid isolation in this austere 
landscape. 

I first learned of the keshwa chaca 
nearly 30 years ago when I read a 
fascinating article in the Dec. 1973 
issue of National Geographic by 
long-time South American Explorer 
and Club member Loren McIntyre. I 
never forgot Loren’s description of 
the three-day-long bridge-building 
community event, and when | began 
scouting Peru for unique trips, I nat- 
urally thought of “the bridge.” 
Following instructions from Loren 
(and a long and winding road), we 
found ourselves looking down on 
the stone parapets securing the 
bridge to the canyon walls. 

Descending the Inca steps to the 
northern bridgehead, we were able 
to examine its construction closely. 
Four main cables, each consisting of 
three ropes nearly an inch thick, 
form the main supports of the bridge 
floor. The cables hang across the 
gorge in a shallow parabola with 
two cables tied in on each side of the 
stone bridgeheads. The cables pass 
through slots in the ground beside 
the paved pathways leading to the 
bridge, and are wound first around 
one horizontal stone sleeper, then 
another and finally tied off. The 
sleepers, embedded in the platform, 


are held firmly in place by the weight 
of the overlying pathway and bridge- 
head walls. Two more cables three 
or four feet above the bridge floor 
support the rope sidewalls of the 
bridge itself. These cables form the 
handrails of the bridge, and are con- 
nected to the floor by a series of 


Turbulent waters below the bridge 
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closely spaced stringers of small 
gauge ropes. According to McIntyre, 
some 22,000 feet of cordage go into 
the construction. The bridge can 
support several people at once. 
Llamas, pack mules and even 
Spanish horses passed over similar 
bridges. 


Overhead view of keshwa chaca 


The bridge floor consists of bundles of straw placed 
horizontally across floor cables. These may once have 
been tied in place, but when we first visited the bridge 
there was very little flooring left, perhaps a result of use 
and weathering. In fact, 1 was puzzled by the poor con- 
dition of the bridge in early June because Loren had told 
me that the bridge was rebuilt in January. If it only had 
to be rebuilt once a year, and this was done in January, 
why was it so far gone in early June? 

In the summer of 1999, I led a group of travelers on an 
unforgettable excursion through Incaic Peru. First time 
Peru visitors want to see Cusco, the Sacred Valley, and 
Machu Picchu so we visited these marvelous places. But 
I always like to include something that sets our trips 
apart. And so we returned to the keshwa chaca. We 
arrived on June 18 and to my elation the bridge was in 
perfect condition, in fact it looked almost new! Nine of 
us, gingerly at first, but soon prancing, crossed and 
recrossed the bridge, posing for photos and thrilling to 
every swaying footfall. 

The excitement of crossing the suspension bridge is 
two-fold: the gut-churning physical thrill of being sus- 
pended by straw 60 feet above a dark and sinister-look- 
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ing river, and the emotional and mental experience of 
being so connected to history! The Inca Empire is justly 
famed for its remarkable system of roadways: some 
18,600 miles (30,000 km) of trails, much of it paved, 
cross the formidable Andean terrain using stairs, tunnels, 
causeways, and where necessary, rope suspension 
bridges. 

Rope suspension bridges remained common in Peru 
until the latter half of the 19th century, when wire rope 
(as they say in the mining industry—steel cable to you 
and me!), introduced by American and British mining 
companies, began to replace the native-made ropes. 

Thus the bridge at Huinchiri, made of qqoya straw and 
apparently having been rebuilt annually since Inca times, 
is the only true Inca suspension bridge extant today. This 
astounding continuity of tradition is all the more 
remarkable because a bridge at this location hasn’t been 
necessary for years—about a kilometer upstream from 
the keshwa chaca, a steel girder bridge spans the gorge. 
When I asked the Presidente Comunal of Huinchiri why 
they continued to rebuild the bridge each year, he replied 
that it was to honor their ancestors and Earth Mother 
Pachamama. 

In March 2001, I returned to the keshwa chaca with 
another group of excited travelers. To show our appreci- 
ation for their wonderful tradition, we took bags of 
school supplies, toothbrushes and toothpaste, and a 
quantity of children’s clothing to the village of Percaro. 

Our big bus rolled up into the unsuspecting village and 
I headed for the school to find the schoolmaster. Soon the 
entire little town was gathered. I made a short presenta- 
tion, stating in my best flowery Spanish our appreciation 
for their wonderful bridge and their customs, and noting 
that we had gifts for their children. Our driver, a native 
of Ollantaytambo, translated my words into Quechua. 
This set off addresses by village leaders, and by the 
teacher, who had his pupils sing a series of songs for us. 

Although I speak no Quechua, I recognized a single 
word—*“Viracocha.” The Creator God of the Incas... I 
was being addressed as the “Creator God” by our hum- 
ble Quechua hosts. 

The Incas mistook the Conquistadors for Viracochas, 
but the Spaniards quickly disabused them of this notion 
by revealing themselves more gods of destruction. 
Ephraim George Squier reported that light-skinned for- 
eigners like himself were so addressed in the 1860s. 

Next, four of the Percaro villagers donned their finest 
fiesta garb and boarded our bus for the ride to the 
bridge. They willingly posed for pictures that made us all 
feel like National Geographic photographers. 

Since Loren said the bridge was rebuilt in January, we 
again expected to find it in good condition.Again it was 
not. We made some chancy crossings, all the more scary 
since the Apurimac in the wet season is a raging muddy 
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torrent. The villagers told us they 
rebuild the bridge in June. 
Obviously, they should know. But 
why didn’t this jibe with Loren’s 
information? We were puzzled. 

In April 2002, I brought a group 
from the Appalachian Mountain 
Club to experience the keshwa 
chaca, and to make another dona- 
tion of school supplies and children’s 
clothing, but this time to the village 
of Huinchiri on the north side of the 
Apurimac. We headed for the 
schoolhouse, but it was empty. 
School was not in session. What to 
do, where to go? Of course, a bus 
load of gringos attracts attention 
and soon we were talking to 
Victoriano Arizapana Huihua, the 
maestro del puente, or bridgemaster 
—in Quechua the keshwa camayoc 
—the man in charge of the annual 
bridge building. 

I raced back to the bus to retrieve 
my dog-eared copy of the Dec. 73 
National Geographic. “I have some- 
thing I want to show you,” I told 
Victoriano. There, on page 783, was 
a photo of a man sitting on the main 
cables, stringing rope from the 
handrail to the floor. He said “Esto 
es mi padre” (“This is my father”). 
He had never seen the photo before. 
I gave the magazine to Victoriano, 
and many in our group had their 
photographs taken with him. 


more visible if you are there! 


Bridge building, it seems, is a fami- 
ly tradition. Victoriano introduced 
us to his 14-year-old son, the future 
keshwa camayoc, whom he proudly 
assured us already knows his stuff. 

The keshwa camayoc and his son 
came with us to the dilapidated 
bridge and pronounced it safe 
enough for one person to cross at a 
time. He also explained that until a 
few years ago, the bridge was indeed 
built every January. But about five 
years ago, they switched to June. It 
turns out, NOVA wanted to film 
bridge construction and it was more 
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convenient to have the villagers do it 
ahead of schedule. Loren had told 
me about this, and, in fact had been 
concerned, since he, to accommo- 
date NOVA, had talked the villagers 
into rebuilding ahead of schedule. 
He had worried that this disruption 
of their traditional schedule might 
have some negative consequences. 
But apparently the only effect was to 
shift the building date to June. The 
three days prior to the second 
Sunday in June are now set aside for 
rebuilding the bridge and a big fiesta 
is held on Sunday to celebrate the 
completion of the new bridge. 

The mayor, ceremoniously invited 
us to return in June for the rebuild- 
ing celebration. And that’s exactly 
what we plan to do in 2003. Want to 
join us? 


Rutahsa Adventures’ homepage 
features two educational websites 
on Peru (Hiking the Inca Trail, and 
Inca Architecture), plus Peru travel 
information. 


WISSTSSTSTSSTSSSTSTSS 


he famed suspension 

bridge over the Apurimac 

on the Cusco-Lima road 
was crossed around 1864 by 
American archeologist-diplo- 
mat-explorer Ephraim George 
Squier, who later authored 
PERU: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the 
Incas, a classic piece of 19th 
century travel literature, and 
important early work on 
Peruvian archeology. His 14- 
page account of the crossing 
makes fascinating reading. 
Here are excerpts: 


“From above, the bridge, looking like a mere 
thread, is reached by a path which on one side 
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traces a thin, white line on the face of the 
mountain, and down which the boldest traveler 
may hesitate to venture. This path, on the 
other side, at once disappears from a rocky 
shelf, where there is just room enough to hold 
the hut of the bridge-keeper, and then runs 
through a dark tunnel cut in the rock, from 
which it emerges to trace its line of many a 
steep and weary zigzag up the face of the 
mountain. It is usual for the traveler to time his 
day’s journey so as to reach this bridge in the 
morning, before the strong wind sets in; for, 
during the greater part of the day, it sweeps up 
the cafion of the Apurimac with great force, 
and then the bridge sways like a gigantic ham- 
mock, and crossing is next to impossible. 


“It was a memorable incident in my traveling 
experiences, the crossing of this great swing- 
ing bridge of the Apurimac. I shall never forget 
iter The fame of the bridge over the 
Apurimac is coextensive with Peru, and every 
one we met who had crossed it was full of 
frightful reminiscences of his passage: how the 
frail structure swayed at a dizzy height 
between gigantic cliffs over a dark abyss, filled 
with the deep, hoarse roar of the river, and how 
his eye grew dim, his heart grew faint, and his 
feet unsteady as he struggled across it, not 
daring to cast a look on either hand.” 


Squier next describes the descent to the bridge 
from the Cusco side, then, upon reaching the 
crossing, continues: 


“My companions and myself lost no time in 
extracting the measuring-tapes and sounding- 
lines from our alforjas, and hurriedly scrambled 
up the rocky pathway to the bridge. It was in 
bad condition. The cables had slacked so that 
the centre of the bridge hung from twelve to 
fifteen feet lower than its ends, and, then, 
the cables had not stretched evenly, so that 
one side was considerably lower than the other. 
The cables on either hand, intended to answer 
the double purpose of stays and parapets, had 
not sunk with the bridge, and were so high up 
that they could not be reached without diffi- 
culty; and many of the lines dropping from 
them to the floor, originally placed widely 
apart, had been broken, so that practically 
they were useful neither for security nor for 
inspiring confidence. 


“Travelling in the Andes soon cures one of any 
nervousness about heights and depths, and is a 


specific against dizziness. Nevertheless, we all 
gave a rather apprehensive glance at the frail 
structure before us, but we had no difficulty in 
crossing and recrossing—as we did several 
times—except on approaching the ends, to 
which our weight transferred the sag of the 
cables, and made the last few yards rather 
steep. Astiff breeze swept up the cafion of the 
river, and caused a vibration of the bridge from 
side to side of at least six feet. The motion, 
however inspired no sense of danger. carefully 
measured the length and altitude of the bridge, 
and found it to be, from fastening to fasten- 
ing, 148 feet long, and at its lowest part 118 
above the river. The height may be increased 
perhaps ten feet when the cables are made 
taut. They are five in number, twisted from the 
fibres of the cabuya, or maquey plant, and are 
about four inches thick. The floor is of small 
sticks and canes, fastened transversely with 
raw-hide strings.” 


In these construction details the old Apurimac 
bridge differed from the rope bridge still exist- 
ing today at Huinchiri, which is made of qqoya 
gross. Being the major road of the Empire, sub- 
ject to the passage of Inca armies, pack |la- 
mas, and in later times the passage of mule 
trains, the old Apurimac bridge no doubt 
required heavier flooring. 


Squier continues, 


“The Indians coming from Andahuaylas and 
other districts, where the cabuya grows, gen- 
erally bring a quantity of leaves with them, 
wherewith to pay their toll. These are prepared 
and made into rope by the custodians of the 
bridge, who must be glad of some occupation in 
their lone and lofty eyrie. 


“Our baggage was carried over the bridge, and 
the animals were then led across one by one, 
loaded and started up the mountain. The space 
is too limited to receive more than two loaded 
mules at a time, and instances are known of 
their having been toppled off the precipice 
from overcrowding. We led our horses over with- 
out difficulty, except in getting them on the 
bridge. But once fairly on the swaying struc- 
ture, they were as composed as if moving on 
the solid ground. Perhaps even to the lowest 
animal intelligence it must be apparent that 
the centre of the bridge of the Apurimac is not 
the place for antics, equine or asinine. 


“Mounted once more, we commenced our steep 
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and difficult ascent. At one place the sheer 
precipice presented itself on one side, and a 
vertical wall on the other; next it was a scram- 
ble up a ladder or stairs, partly cut in the rock 
and partly built up with stones against it; then 
a sudden turn, with a parapet built around it in 
a semicircle, to prevent descending animals 
from being carried into the abyss below by their 
own momentum. Our cargo-mules toiled up 
painfully above us, stopping every few steps to 
breathe, while the muleteers braced them- 
selves against their haunches to afford them 
some support and rest. 


“We had scarcely reached half-way to the 
mouth of tunnel, which enters the mountain at 
the base of a vast, vertical mass of rock, when 
our attention was arrested by the shouts of our 
men, and a commotion among the animals 
above us. It was occasioned by a descending 
train of loaded mules, just lunging out of the 
black throat of the tunnel. The mountain mule 
always seeks to take the wall of the animal it 
meets, being perfectly aware of the danger of 
trying to pass on the outer side of the pathway; 
and it sometimes happens that neither will give 
way under any amount of persuasion or blows. 
The muleteers have to unload the animals, 
which may then be got past each other. A sim- 
ilar difficulty occurred now, and the conductor 
of the advancing train hurried down to warn us 
to dismount and seek the widest part of the 
path, or some nook by its side, and there await 
the passages of his mules. He had hardly done 
speaking when we saw one of our own mules, 
loaded with our trunks, come plunging down 
the narrow zigzagging way, evidently in fright, 
followed wildly by its driver. Just before reach- 
ing the place where we stood the animal fell, 
going literally heels over head, and would have 
been carried over the little platform of roek 
into the river, had not the master of the 
descending train caught the falling mule by its 
fore-leg, and in this way saved if from tumbling 
over. He at once placed his whole weight on its 
ears, thus preventing it from struggling, and 
thus obviating its destruction, while we 
detached its cargo. A foot farther, and the 
mule would inevitably have been lost. 


“It was with no little satisfaction that we saw 
the last mule of the train pass us, and resumed 
our ascent, We found the tunnel a roomy one, 
two or three hundred yards in length, with 
openings from the face of the precipice for the 


admission of light and air. Through these we 
caught brief glimpses of the grand and solemn 
mountains on the opposite side of the cafion, 
and through them came in also, hoarse ond 
sullen, the deep voice of the river. I am uncer- 
tain as to how far this tunnel may be ascribed 
to the Incas, but feel sure that their bridge 
across the Apurimac was at precisely the same 
point with the present one.” 


Squier’s original photographic plates are now in 
the collection of Tulane University and the 
curator has confirmed that the engraving of 
the bridge in Squier’s book is less than faithful 
to the photos, being somewhat dramatized. 
Although Squier may justly be accused of some 
exaggeration, in the romantic Victorian way, 
his description of the bridge is likely the best 
extant. Certainly the accounts written by the 
Spaniards would be no less exaggerated and, in 
all probability, more so. 


Eighty-nine yeors later another explorer- 

author, Victor W. von Hagen, visited the site of 

the former Apurimac bridge, leaving an account 

even more dramatic, but less accurate I 

believe, than Squier’s. Most certainly some of 

Von Hagen’s estimations of heights scaled will 
hot bear close examination; the same can be 
; said of his geologic interpretations. 


Von Hagen had not a shadow of doubt that the 
Incas excavated the tunnels leading down to 
the bridgehead on the north side of the 
Apurimac. He even describes how he believes 
the Incas accomplished the work, splitting 
stones with fire and water. However, the per- 
ceptive reader will have noted that Squier, in 
his closing sentence above, expressed some 
degree of doubt as to the Incaic origin of the 
tunnels. 


This past April, with companions Pete Deinken 


and Mike Shawcross, and the good fortune to 


blunder into a local who could show us the way, 
I managed to relocate these tunnels leading 
down to the ancient bridgehead. One of the 
features we noted were drill holes for blasting. 
So it is evident that if these are Inca tunnels, 
they were later enlarged. 


With no archeological background to justify a 
pronouncement, I, nonetheless have an opin- 
ion. I think it likely the tunnels were originally 
driven by the Incas- after all, there is no other 
known trail or way around the tunnels, and the 
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stonework in the approaches to the tunnels 
appears to be Inca. From the amount of hard 
labor involved one might reason that the Incas 
would not hove made the tunnels much larger 
than necessary. Inca foot soldiers and their 
delicate and lightly loaded pack llamas required 
less room than that necessary to accommodate 
mounted riders and heavily laden mule trains of 
post-conquest years. I therefore suggest that 
the drill holes are evidence for Colonial-era 
modification of Incaic tunnels. 


The great Apurimac suspension bridge was in 
service for over half a millennium, as were 
other, lesser rope bridges in Peru. Enviable serv- 
ice records for any bridges. But the introduc- 
tion of steel cable into Peru by foreign mining 
enterprises in the 19th century led to the 
replacement of the rope suspension bridges by 
stronger, safer, and more durable metal sus- 
pension bridges, of which there are still many in 
use today, 


The ancient rope bridge over the Apurimac was 
abandoned and ultimately collapsed in the 
1890s. Had Wilder not immortalized it in The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, this great engineering 
work would likely be forgotten today. 


Suggested readings: 


McIntyre, Loren, 1973, The Lost 
Empire of the Incas: National 
Geographic Magazine, v. 144, n. 6, p. 
729-787. 

McIntyre, Loren, 1975, The Incredible 
Incas and Their Timeless Land: 
Washington, D.C., National 
Geographic Society, 199 p. 

Roca Basadre, David and Coaguila, 
Jorge, eds., 2001, Cafion del 
Apurimac, La Ruta Sagrada del Dios 
Hablador: Lima, Empresa Editora El 
Comercio S.A., 78 p. 

Secrets of Lost Empires: Inca, 1995, 
NOVA program, available on video. 

Squier, Ephraim George, 1877, Peru: 
Incidents of Travel and Exploration 
in the Land of the Incas. New York, 
Harper Bros., 599 p. 

Von Hagen, Victor W., 1955, Highway 
of the Sun. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 320 p. 

Wilder, Thornton, 1927, The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey. Grosset & Dunlap, 
Pubs, 235 p. 
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Starting high in the 
rarified air of the 
Bolivian Andes on 
the steep and 
bumpy La Paz to 
Coroico road. 
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The World’s Most Dangerous Road 


TEXT BY MARTIN LI 
PHOTOS BY ALISTAIR MATTHEW 


It was an early morning in July. Alberto Olivera maneuvered his 
minibus down the treacherous mountain road from La Paz to 
Coroico. Rounding the notorious San Juan section, where the 
rough surface was wet from a nearby waterfall, fresh tire tracks 


veered toward the edge. 


tats eee ie : 
Skidding frequently on loose gravel 


Martin Li is a freelance travel writer based in London. He writes mainly for Travel Watch, a California-based publisher, and 
Travel Intelligence, a UK-based publisher. His main writing expertise is travel destinations off the beaten track, in par- 
ticular wilderness retreats and remote hideaways. He has a passion for the world’s great mountain ranges (admiring 
them, not climbing them), in particular the Andes and Himalayas. 
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At a chilly 4,700 meters, we are surrounded by glaciated peaks. 


Moments later, Alberto’s worst fear 
was confirmed. A lorry with a load 
of passengers had careened over the 
side. Far below in the steep wooded 
valley, amidst the mangled wreckage 
22 bodies lay scattered about. It was 
a miracle that seven survived. 


Road of 
Death 


Starting high in the rarefied air of 
the Bolivian Andes, the steep and 


bumpy La Paz to Coroico road~ 


plunges down almost 3,600 meters 
on its spectacular 64km path to the 
lush, sub-tropical Yungas and the 
sleepy town of Coroico. The nar- 
row—occasionally very narrow— 
track hugs the walls of the sheer val- 
ley as it snakes its way beneath 
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waterfalls and rocky overhangs. A 
fatal accident every fortnight is not 
uncommon on the Coroico road. 
The July disaster brought the death 
toll during the previous eight months 
to fifty-five. In 1995 the Inter- 
American Development Bank 
dubbed the La Paz to Coroico route 
“the world’s most dangerous road.” 
Five weeks after helping to pull 
bodies from the wrecked lorry, 
Alberto is once again on his way to 
Coroico. This time he is driving the 
support vehicle for a dozen moun- 
tain bikers drawn to the spectacular 
scenery and thrill that comes from 
biking Bolivia’s “Road of Death.” 
On this crisp early dawn our group 
gathers in central La Paz to meet our 
guides, Pancho and Tony, who will 
drive us up to La Cumbre. At a chilly 
4,700 meters, La Cumbre, surround- 
ed by unclimbed, glaciated peaks, is 
desolate and windswept. Along the 


way we encounter straggly herds of 
llamas and the occasional wild dog. 
The journey takes just over an hour. 
As we climb steadily towards the 
barren summit, the landscape turns 
harsh and rugged, our mouths turn 
dry, and our chatter becomes 
increasingly nervous. 

At La Cumbre, near a stark statue 
of Christ, Pancho distributes the 
sturdy mountain bikes, gloves and 
helmets. He then checks the saddles, 
tire pressure and repeats the basic 
instructions one last time. We ride in 
circles for a while to get used to the 
bikes, then . . . we’re off. 

Though our bikes have 24 gears, 
Pancho has told us to ignore them. 
“Get into high gear and leave it 
there,” he says and, almost immedi- 
ately, we can appreciate the wisdom 
of this advice. Pulled by gravity, we 
are flying downhill over the beauti- 
fully smooth tarmac. Even riders like 
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myself, who haven’t ridden in years, 
are reaching tear-streaming speeds of 
almost 80km/hr with virtually no 
effort at all. 


tear-streaming 
speeds of 80 
km/hr 


Pancho is in front, Tony behind, 
and Alberto follows in the minibus. 
At first, we encounter almost no traf- 
fic and, for several glorious kilome- 
ters, we race along at what we are 
sure is top speed. We swoop down 
on a lorry and after that a bus, over- 


taking both as if they are not moving 
at all. After 15km of effortless 
downhill gliding, slowing only occa- 
sionally to admire and photograph 
the serene magnificence of the 
Andean peaks, we shoot through a 
tunnel and emerge at our breakfast 
stop—the ramshackle Unduavi 
checkpoint. 

We have just dropped nearly 1,600 
meters in altitude. Windblown and 
exhilarated, we crowd around one of 
the many small food kiosks. Soon 
we are tucking into a meal of fried 
chicken and chorizo sandwiches 
with mugs of tea and coffee. As the 
sun peeks over the high mountains, 
we shed some of our many layers of 
clothing. Then it’s back on the road. 

Thoughts about how to go even 
faster downhill are disrupted by two 


uphill stretches. On one of these, 
Pancho admits that although fully 
acclimatized and despite 70 trips, he 
still struggles on the climbs. “At over 
3,000 meters, there just isn’t enough 
oxygen,” he explains. 

The two uphill sections behind us, 
we hurtle downhill once more. The 
Andes soar majestically all around 
us and turkey vultures hover high 
overhead. 

At just over 20km, the pavement 
ends. Even knowing this, some of us 
still can’t slow down in time and 
skid on the gravel track. The road 
here is flat. Without the wind 
whistling through our helmets, we 
are suddenly conscious of the isola- 
tion and tranquility. Enveloped in 
this strange calm, we arrive at a 
ridge. Ahead lies a yawning valley. 


As we marvel at the scenery, Pancho imparts some final words of advice on how to survive. 
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Effortless downhill gliding 
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This is the start of “the worlds most 
dangerous road.” 

Dismounting, we gawk at the mag- 
nificent vista. The landscape has 
mellowed from bleak high Andes to 
dense lush cloud forest. The road 
ahead is a stony, unsurfaced, single 
track hewn out of the side of the 
rocky mountain, hundreds of meters 
above the valley floor. From our van- 
tage point we can follow the thin 
brown strip of road for tens of kilo- 
meters as it meanders off into the 
haze. In the distance we can make 
out massive landslides. 


many visible 
reminders of 


death 


As we marvel at the scenery, 
Pancho imparts some final words of 
advice on how to survive. We must 
remember that on this section of the 
road normal Bolivian rules of pass- 
ing don’t apply. Normally, vehicles 
pass on the left. Not here. On this 
section, the vehicle with the driver’s 
seat closest to the edge passes on the 
left. The reason: the driver on the 
left can best see how close he is to 
the afterlife, that is, how close his 
tires are to the edge. Pancho tells us 
to ride our bikes on the left hand tire 
track. This he claims will put us a 
good meter from the edge. “Don’t go 
closer to the edge unless something 
comes the other way,” he counsels in 
all seriousness. 

“No way,” I think to myself. “I’m 
riding on the right and if anything 
comes the other way, I’ll squeeze up 
against the rock face.” My reasoning 
seems sane enough: I can scrape 
myself off the rock wall, but if any- 
thing goes wrong on the left side— 
it’s curtains, 

Pancho’s final advice echoes in our 
ears as we point our bikes downhill: 


“Give way to anything larger than 
you, which basically means every- 
thing.” 

It’s a steep downhill run again. 
Even squeezing the brakes most of 
the time, I go too fast for comfort, 
skidding frequently on the loose 
gravel. For the first few kilometers 
through this hazardous section, I 
focus completely on the road— 
avoiding the scenic distractions of 
the dense forest on either side. 

Yet, it is impossible to ignore the 
many visible reminders of death as 
we speed by the many crosses, 
shrines, memorials and bouquets of 
flowers that pop-up at chillingly fre- 
quent intervals. A man who lost his 
family in a crash years ago maintains 
a vigil, directing traffic with stop and 
go signals where the accident 
occurred. He lives off donations 
from travelers. For some karmic 
insurance, we drop coins in his palm 
as we pass. 

One of the eeriest features of this 
road is that you can only hear vehi- 
cle horns when they are far off. The 
dense foliage and blind corners 
smother the sound of nearby vehi- 
cles. But turn a corner and, sudden- 
ly, you’re nose-to-nose with the mas- 
sive grill of a lorry or bus that has 


materialized out of nowhere. Even 
the traffic you hear—the shrill horns 
and groaning engines—assume 
almost supernatural qualities. Where 
are they coming from? How far 
away? It’s difficult to tell. 


might nudge 
me over the 
side 


When it’s narrow, the road is bare- 
ly wide enough for one vehicle to 
pass, let alone two. Fortunately, 
there is not much traffic in either 
direction, but when there is, it’s ter- 
rifying. Following Pancho’s advice, I 
go to the outer edge, aware that the 
slightest misjudgment by the driver 
might nudge me over the side. 

We pull over for lunch under the 
welcome shade of some trees. We 
have now descended over 2,500 ver- 
tical meters and the afternoon sun is 
fierce. When we started down the 
mountain, we were wearing jackets 
and fleeces. Now we’re in shorts and 
t-shirts—and we’re still warm. After 
lunch we pass joyously under a 
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series of high waterfalls. The water 
is cool and refreshing. Of course, it’s 
these same waterfalls that wash 
away parts of the road and make it 
slippery, especially for the heavier 
vehicles. 


The wreckage 
of the lorry 
lies scattered 
about. 


We stop at the site of the recent 
accident. With morbid fascination, 
we peer cautiously over the edge. 
Below the wreckage of the lorry lies 
scattered about. Though there are 
higher drops on this route, it is still 
amazing that anybody could survive. 

Pancho claims fatal cycling acci- 
dents on the Coroico road are rare. 
Out of control cyclists have escaped 
with their lives by leaping off their 
bikes before going over the side. And 
one cyclist, who actually rode over 
the edge, miraculously survived with 
just broken ribs. And, of course, 
there were those who took one look 
at the road and decided not to bike 
at all. They returned to La Paz in the 
minibus with Alberto. So overall the 
odds are in our favor. We feel some- 
what comforted. Since our trip, 
however, a guide working with 
another biking company crashed 
into an oncoming vehicle and a 
woman died from falling over the 
edge. 


We have 
survived! 


The road in this part is bone dry 
now. Every time a vehicle goes by, 
the dust billows up. Across the val- 
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ley, paralleling our route, we can see 
the unfinished new road to Coroico. 
When completed, this road promises 
to be safer than the one we’re on. 
But that’s in the future. An expensive 
tunnel section has yet to be built 
and, for some time, farmers will con- 
tinue to risk their lives, to bring their 
produce to the markets in La Paz. 

As the afternoon shadows length- 
en, the distant hillside town of 
Coroico comes into view. At the last 
waterfall on the route, we wash off 
the dust caked onto our faces. Back 
on our bikes, we head down the final 
stretch. We tear through a stream, 
delighting in a final burst of speed. 
We skid through some switchbacks 
and freewheel into the shantytown 
of Yolosa. From here, the road con- 
tinues its extraordinary journey to 
the steamy rainforests of the 
Amazon. But it’s the end for us. 
Alberto drives us the short distance 
into Coroico. We have survived! 

In a single day, we crossed high 
windswept passes and snow covered 
plains and plunged down through 
dense cloud forest. Scarcely peddling 
at all, we dropped 3,600 thrilling 
meters, defying death all the way to 
reach this bar in the tropics where 
we sit, sipping margaritas. 

Such an adrenaline-rush comes at a 
price. We ache. It’s not saddle sores, 
nor our arms and legs. It’s our hands 
that hurt from so much braking dur- 
ing the descent. Yet, bravely, despite 
the pain, we manage to clutch our 
margarita glasses and raise them ina 
toast to success. 


INGA 


SOS ISOS 


Tour operators: Gravity 
Assisted Mountain Biking 
has is frequently recom- 
mended by members for its 
downhill mountain bike 
tides in Bolivia. The Coroico 
ride costs US$49, including 
return transportation, 
guides, bike hire, t-shirt 
and snacks. They can be 
contacted at 1490 Ave 16 
de Julio, Edificio Avenida, 
La Paz, tel: 591-2-2-313- 
849, fax: 591-2-2-310-023 


and by e-mail at 
gravity@unete.com. 


The Hotel Esmeralda in 
Coroico offers all riders a 
discount on the all-you- 
can-eat late-lunch buffet. 
Get a free postcard of the 
ride when you sign up in the 
office. Gravity Assisted still 
works with America Tours 
(office #9), but has its own 
office right across the hall 
(office #10). The phone for 
America Tours is 591-2-2- 
374-204. 
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Ace of Clubs, continued from page 5. 


CONTRIBUTING Paul Sharratt 
Lesley Forbes Righton 


Caoilte Dunne Martha Hart 


On another matter just as 
important, we do want to 
thank those esteemed mem- 
bers who through their 
exceptional generosity have 
lightened the burdens of the 
SAE in this life by becoming 
Contributing, Supporting, 
Life and Afterlife members. Hele AFTER LIFE 


Thank You!!! Richard L. Hartman John Davidge III 
Sue Willows-Raznikov 


Valerie Jenkins 


Scott W. Hunter 
William J. McGovern, Jr. SUPPORTING 

Johanna Marmion Dominic Housiaux 

David McCargo Kathleen M. Myers 


Marilynn Briggs LIFE 
James FE. Trainer Jerry Blakely 
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/}adventure person . 


G.A.P Adventures welcomes you to every corner of South 
America with a new perspective. Whether you are 
planning to hike the Inca Trail to Machu Picchu, explore 
the Galapagos, venture into the Amazon or discover 
Patagonia, our small groups, low impact tour style and 
low prices all add up to great value! Find out how you 
can be one of the Great Adventure People! 


Call and speak with one of our adventure specialists or 
visit our website today. 


World Wide Small Group Adventures 


the Great Adventure People 


Toll Free: 1-800-465-5600 www.GAPadventures.com 
19 Duncan Street, Suite 401, Toronto, Ontario M5H 3H1 
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A summer camp for grown-ups—in paradise 
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Brazil’s 
Galapagos 


Fernando de Noronha 
BY RISHI GANTI 


The sheer number of sea creatures is enormous. 


Nestled among the sea grass 
billowing from the ocean floor, 
an adult hawksbill turtle 
squinted at us, seemingly wav- 
ing us closer with her steel- 
tagged flipper. 


y scuba group settled around her to gawk. 
Me= while surrounded she was completely 
fearless and had every right to be, protected as 
she is by overlapping Brazilian federal conservation laws. 
I proceeded to film my dive buddies giving the “thumbs- 
up” sign behind her but was interrupted by the filtering 
clink-clink sound of underwater metal-on-metal rapping. 
Babu, our dive master, urgently hit his scuba tank with 
a dive tool to get our attention. He then put his hand 
karate-chop style over his head in a gesture even a pre- 
schooler would understand. 


Rishi Ganti received his Ph.D. in economics and J.D. in law 
from Harvard University. When not writing about the 
excitement of adventure travel in exotic destinations, he 
trudges along as an investment banker in New York 
City. Email him at rishi@exoticultures.com 
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Sharks were not what I had in mind in visiting 
Fernando de Noronha. The explorer in me came to see 
the legendary spinner dolphins of the archipelago; mean- 
while, the economist in me wanted to see how Brazil’s 
first-class experiment in ecological protection actually 
worked. 

In retrospect, I was lucky just to get on the island. 
Located approximately 120 miles off of Brazil’s north- 
east coast, Fernando de Noronha is the anchor isle of an 
archipelago closer to Africa than it is to So Paulo. Only 
420 tourists are allowed on Noronha at a time, a limit 
imposed indirectly by federal prohibitions on the number 
of hostel rooms. Indeed, all development of any sort is 
prohibited. Fishing is nearly eliminated. Government 
authorities must approve even the foods grown. Nor 
does it help that an air force base tucked in the moun- 
tainside imposes further restrictions. 

Needless to say, getting to Fernando de Noronha 
requires considerable planning. The trick is to find a 
travel agency that can book reservations at one of the 
dozens of small, family-run pousadas, or hostels, clus- 
tered along the dozen principal streets of the island. Any 
major travel agency (or dive shop) in Brazil can do it, but 
that fact is probably not of much help to foreigners. The 
LUCK reception website (so-called after the name of the 
owner, not due to tidings of good fortune) is there to help 
them. Visiting www.lucknoronha.com.br provides the 
aspiring tourist with the first important lesson: It’s in 
Portuguese. And no, there’s no little US or UK flag to 
click on the website to magically transform the language 
into English. This serves as an initial stress test as the 
need for Portuguese goes uphill from here. Ryan 
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Bateman, an American IT manager 
working in London, observed, “I’ve 
been in Brazil for three weeks, but I 
didn’t have a real problem until now. 
Does anyone speak English here?” 
Hint for the Portuguese-impaired: 
on the website, click the “menu” 
button, then click on the “reservas” 
button that appears, and be sure to 
type, “I do not speak Portuguese” in 
the “Observacgdes” window when 
puzzling your way through the form. 


Does anyone 
speak English 
here? 


Plan well in advance, since all of 
the pousadas may be booked for the 
travel times you want. “Standby” 
travel is impossible because the 
many government regulations and 
lack of any technology which could 
support last minute reservations. 
Moreover, you enter a kind of quasi- 
customs when arriving in the archi- 
pelago, and the first question on the 
entry forms concerns lodging. Those 
without pousada reservations are 
put right back on the plane. 

Perseverance pays off, however. 
Fernando de Noronha sports the 
finest beaches in Brazil. Period. 
Viagem, the most-widely circulated 
travel magazine in Portuguese, has 
an annual beach rating guide. 
Fernando de Noronha regularly gets 
top spot. Of course, if the beaches of 
Fernando de Noronha were rated 
individually, they could probably 
sweep all the top ratings. The archi- 
pelago has sixteen luscious sand 
sprinkled beaches, spread over twen- 
ty-one islands and innumerable 
“ilhotas”—beautiful, tiny islets 
sparkling in the Atlantic surf. 

Flying in from Recife, one of the 
principal transfer points to Fernando 
de Noronha, provides breathtaking 
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views of the islands. Our pilot help- 
fully tilts the plane to give us a view 
through a rainbow of what seems 
like carelessly spilled emeralds on a 
shimmering sea. Awe-struck, I am 
reminded that I am seeing a very spe- 
cial wildlife refuge. Ecological pro- 
tection remains a luxury in the 
developing world. Hence, federal 
protection of Fernando de Noronha 
is a matter of international status 
and rank for Brazil. Brazilians are 
extremely proud that the oldest and 
largest residential school of dolphins 
on earth is found at Fernando de 
Noronha. Their well-being and the 
success of the island as a wildlife 
refuge is seen as symbolic of Brazil’s 
conservation efforts. Official graphic 
logos depicting the acrobatics of 
Noronha’s dolphins are happily 
emblazoned on everything from gov- 
ernment forms to beachwear. 


Perseverance 
pays off 


At the airport, federal agents 
(among the last English-speakers to 
be encountered) help visitors navi- 
gate the migration control forms. It’s 
here you pay the “entry tax” that 
supports conservation efforts on the 
islands. Be prepared! Bring Brazilian 
reals, as you get a terrible exchange 
rate for in US dollars (the other 
option), and an even worse rate for 
using a credit card. You will be given 
an exit form as well as a question- 
naire, soliciting your opinion on 
how the government (or is it LUCK 
Receptivo?) might improve your 
visit to the island. State regulations 
require you to turn in this form 
when you leave. Since leaving the 
island can take some time, it’s best 
to fill out the form in advance. 
Leave it to the last minute and you 
run the risk of your plane leaving 
without you. 


At the LUCK main office, a guide 
delivers a list of obvious sugges- 
tions—“wear sunscreen, not high 
heels” and a monologue of time-test- 
ed jokes—“Don’t worry about the 
sharks. They are vegetarians. They 
only eat potatoes .. . of the leg,” a 
Portuguese pun on the calf muscle. 

My first shock comes at the pousa- 
da. Literally! When I turn on the sin- 
gle-spigot shower, a hundred volts 
surges through my body. A device 
common in Brazil, and throughout 
South America for that matter is the 
“widow maker.” This attaches to the 
showerhead and heats the cold water 
up before it reaches your body. Of 
course, if there’s a faulty connection, 
you get zapped and can even be 
killed. Suffice it to say that accom- 
modations are basic in Fernando de 
Noronha. Except for a large house 
at the top of a hill reserved for for- 
eign dignitaries, military officers, 
and other VIPs, everyone has pretty 
much the same lodgings and perhaps 
the same shockingly good showers. 

My second shock, somewhat less 
literal, concerned the extent of the 
restrictions placed on visitors here. 
Seventy percent of the archipelago 
including all islands besides 
Fernando de Noronha, remains off- 
limits to tourists. The IBAMA, 
TAMAR, and Golfinho Rotador 
projects, that protect turtles, turtle 
hatching, and dolphins, respectively, 
control much of these areas. 
Furthermore, wherever you are, 
swimming, snorkeling, or scuba div- 
ing with dolphins is prohibited and 
has been for several years. Even the 
much ballyhooed “dolphin 
encounter” boat tours are not 
allowed to visit the bays and inlets 
where the spinner dolphins com- 
monly congregate. 

The spinner dolphins, however, are 
marketed to attract visitors to 
Noronha. Sandra Cho, a Korean- 
Brazilian dive master I met in Buzios, 
near Rio de Janeiro, and now work- 
ing on Fernando de Noronha, could 
only agree. “Yes, the images of the 
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Looking across the beach at the majestic Morro de Pico—a gigantic rock formation that towers above the island. 
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dolphins are everywhere, but it has been 
determined that human contact is detrimental 
to them.” Later, we watched a few dolphins 
surfing the pressure wave created by the prow 
of our boat. Although I spend four to six 
hours each day for nearly a week in the seas 
surrounding Fernando de Noronha, this is my 
one and only view of these magnificent crea- 
tures. “Human contact” was once as much a 
delight to the dolphins as to the humans. 
Debate over the potentially adverse effects of 
such contact still continues as scientists give 
mixed reviews about Keiko, the killer whale 
who starred in “Free Willy” and after a $20 
million program to reintroduce him to the 
wild, now frolics with human admirers in 
Norway. 


carelessly spilled 
emeralds on a 
shimmering sea. 


So much for melancholy. The fact is, conser- 
vation works in Fernando de Noronha. The 
sheer number of sea creatures is enormous. 
While filming a stingray, a fellow diver points 
to a manta “fly-by.” An octopus glides along 
the sea floor. Swimming through a slot 
canyon etched by tectonic activity, we 
encounter dozens of curious lobster. I snap a 
photo close-up, turn, and snap another of a 
barracuda pair enjoying the calm waters of 
the canyon away from the current. Nowhere 
have I seen undersea life so unfazed by man. 

Underwater visibility is only about ten 
meters. It is nutrient matter that produces this 
cloudiness, but nourishes a variety of marine 
life. On the seabed near Ponta de Sapata at 
the Western side of the island, dozens of the 
diminutive garden eels stick up in rows like 
onion shoots. Just beyond lies Caverna de 
Sapata, a cave with a famous 200-pound 
grouper I meet face-to-face. Near the pair of 
islands known as Dois Irmaos (“two broth- 
ers”), magnificent morays peer from their 
tunnels. On Noronha’s eastern side, Ilha da 
Rata, the largest isle excepting Fernando de 
Noronha itself, we see octopi, friendly turtles 
sporting IBAMA tags, and the occasional 
shark. 
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The fact is conservation works in Fernando de Noronha. 


A rap on his tank by our dive master alerts us to the graceful, 
deadly presence of an approaching lemon shark—one of the pre- 
dominant species seen in Noronha’s waters. Most are juveniles, 
maturing safely in the protected waters of the archipelago. None 
we see are Over two meters nor show any interest in us until now. 
As he wends his way slowly into the gloom, we check our air 
gauges to assess how much we have hyperventilated. It’s all smiles 
of relief on the boat after our surprise encounter. 

We pass a series of isles, their verdant foliage spilling over moun- 
tainous cliffs to reach some untouched white beaches. Each isle 
rises like jade in a bed of turquoise—beautiful, alluring, and strict- 
ly off-limits. “Not much to do besides dive, ragazzo” ventures 
Giorgio Constantini, an Italian currently residing in the mega- 
lopolis that is Sao Paulo. “Not party, not drinking, not bars, not 
anything.” Well, not quite. There are a few bars on Noronha’s 
twenty-six square kilometers of wildlife refuge. One, “Duda-rei,” 
is located at Praia do Conceigao. “That’s the big, popular beach,” 
declares Renato José, a dive master with Atlantic Divers. We arrive 
to find Duda-Rei, all six stools of it, providing hospitality to the 
nine other people on the beach. Rush hour. 
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The beachgoers all flash friendly 
faces. Friendly, familiar faces. Very 
familiar, in fact. It’s just a suggestion, 
but I recommend not alienating any- 
one on the flight out to Fernando de 
Noronha. Whoever you happen to 
meet is not going to up and disap- 
pear into the rainforest. Those you 
meet, you'll see again and again. 
With eerily similar schedules, they'll 
be with you on your dive boat, 
strolling the breathtaking beaches, 
taking the island tour, or eating at 
one of the score or so restaurants on 
the island. A bit like summer camp 
for grown-ups...in paradise. 


off-limits to 
tourists 


Is Fernando de Noronha only for 
scuba divers? Not for Sergio 
Castanho. “We chose it for our hon- 
eymoon because we wanted to be by 
ourselves in all this splendor if we 
wanted to,” remarks Sergio. 

For those without a scuba license, 
Noronha’s beaches offer decent 
snorkeling opportunities. However, 
snorkeling can be difficult given the 
current and occasional low visibility. 
At Praia Sueste, the “Southeast 
Beach,” visibility was than two 
meters, as a turtle and I found out by 
nearly colliding into each other. 


Dolphins? The dolphin tour prom- 
ises an “80% chance of seeing dol- 
phins” (because they’re not allowed 
to look where hundreds of them 
enjoy frolicking). 

Sunbathing? The 3,215 official 
hours annually of SPF-45-piercing, 
egg-on-asphalt-frying, mesquite-bar- 
becue sunshine yields a tan in a 
hurry. 

Cinema? In the “Palestra,” the 
main lecture hall, one can view a 
conservation film put on by IBAMA. 
It’s highly recommended if you’ve 


never seen a hundred Brazilian tur- 
tles senselessly slaughtered in a 
short, grisly fifty minutes of film 
footage. Personally, I felt it was 
something like “Faces of Death III” 
featuring sea turtles. Don’t plan on 
eating dinner afterwards. 

Surprisingly, the best afternoon 
activity is the one you might think 
the least interesting: the Caminhada 
Historica is managed by — you 
guessed it - LUCK Receptivo. The 
tour is especially popular because it 
is rumored to be in English (ours 
wasn’t). The title of the tour is also 
somewhat misleading since it goes 
beyond the island’s history to 
include architecture and indigenous 
fauna and flora. 

Silvia Morais and Deyse Ferreira, 
our two tour guides, march us up the 
Fortress of Saint Peter, a physical tes- 
tament to the island’s military past. 
Amerigo Vespucci is credited with 
the official discovery of the archipel- 
ago in 1503. Noronha was “discoy- 
ered” more or less simultaneously by 
explorers from several countries, 
each believing someone else had dis- 
covered the archipelago first. One of 
those explorers, a certain Fernando 
de Loronha, received Noronha as a 


hereditary land grant from the 
Portuguese Crown — the first land 
title in all of Brazil. Loronha had the 
great misfortune of having his name 
misspelled ever after and having his 
fief repeatedly invaded (and aban- 
doned) by various empires, including 
the Dutch, French, and English. In 
1737, the Portuguese moved in for 
good—they really meant it this time 
—and so matters stood until just 
after the Second World War. Brazil 
then decided to turn the island into a 
federal territory after its runaway 
success as a penal colony. A small air 
force base is a testament to 
Noronha’s vague strategic military 
importance. Finally in 1988, 
Fernando de Noronha gained its cur- 
rent status as a National Marine 
Park, and frankly it’s hard to imag- 
ine it as anything else. 


Conservation 
works in 
Fernando de 
Noronha. 


Fernando de Noronha sports the finest beaches in Brazil, period! 
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Today, the Fortress of Saint Peter 
exists in that certain characteristic of 
so many edifices from Brazil’s colo- 
nial past. It’s not a ruin, but the dili- 
gent efforts to renovate it seem inef- 
fective against the steady march of 
time. From atop its lofty vantage 
point, one can see nearly every point 
on the island, particularly the majes- 
tic Morro do Pico—a gigantic phal- 
lic rock formation that towers above 
Noronha. 


A summer 
camp for 
grown-ups...1n 
paradise. 


The island of Fernando de 
Noronha is one-of-a-kind not only 
below the water, but also above. 
Three tree species are endemic to the 
archipelago, including the 
“gameleira,” (Ficus Noronhae), the 
only oceanic mangrove in the South 
Atlantic. Of the eighteen known 
species of coral in Brazil, fifteen live 
in Noronha’s waters. The most 
famous of the island’s residents are 
the spinner dolphins, rarely seen 
because the “Bay of Dolphins” visi- 
ble in the distance from the fortress 
ramparts, is off limits to tourists. It 
is possible to visit the turtle habitats 
at Atalaia beach to the southeast. 
No need to bring your suntan lotion, 
however. After 20 minutes, an 
IBAMA representative who is there 
to monitor your stay will politely 
invite you to leave. 

Island tours invariably end at the 
Duda-Rei bar on Praia Conceic4o. 
And there’s no place you’d rather be. 
“Conceicao,” remarks Per Besson, a 
US citizen living in Sao Paulo, “is the 
only game in town.” It is also one of 
the few places in Brazil where one 
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can see a sunset over the ocean. 

And when the sun sets on Fernando 
de Naranho, the nightlife begins. But 
don’t expect Rio’s nightclubs. 
Instead there’s Bar do Cachorro, a 
nightspot overlooking a beach of the 
same name. Here the tourists get to 
see their dive masters, tour guides, 
and other Noronha denizens in a dif- 
ferent light. Note: there’s only one 
kind of music played at Cachorro, 
the forro, a traditional dance of the 
Brazilian Northeast. Don’t know 
how to dance it? You’re in luck! 
Forro (pronounced “fo-HO”) is the 
Brazilian attempt to pronounce “for 
all,” the invitation to join the party 
tossed out to Allied soldiers en route 
to Africa to fight Rommel. Played 
with the accordion, flute, drums, and 
guitar, forro is reminiscent of Cajun 
music with a Latin beat. 

Given that the dance is “for all,” 
tourists will be relieved to find it’s 
simple to learn, making it a truly 
social dance. Like rumba, salsa, 
mambo, cha-cha-cha, bolero, and 
many other Latin styles of music, 
Forro is characterized by three 
strong beats followed by a (relative) 
pause or unaccented beat. Just step 
on each  beat—right-left-right 
(pause), left-right-left (pause). Take 
it forward and back, or side-to-side 

. add a little hip swing, and just 
have a good time. Locals want to 
dance more than anything else, and 
as a tourist, guess what? You’re the 
new face in town, adding a little 
spice to the limited social life on 
Noronha. 


“Faces of 
Death III” 
featuring sea 
turtles. 


There’s a forro song about 
Noronha and the dancing Bar do 
Cachorro: “Noronha, Minha 


Sereia,” Noronha, My Mermaid. 
Played incessantly at Cachorro, the 
song is the island’s anthem, conjur- 
ing up the beauty of the archipelago 
and the lure into her magic waters. I 
was humming the tune as I 
“checked-out” at the airfield the 
next day, and only then did I realize 
I had not thought of anything in the 
way of a suggestion for improve- 
ment to put on my exit form. 
Smiling, the customs agent took the 
form. “It’s tough to leave, isn’t it?” I 
nodded my head. “Don’t worry,” 
she reassured me, “You will come 
back again.” 
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Bug Off 


BY CrarG D. REID 


Whether it’s a nasty — 
swarm of mosquitoes — 
or vicious biting black- 
flies, it just seems that 
biting insects are at 
their worst no matter 
where you are. 


ver the past few years, mosquito-borne diseases 
() as well as black fly bites have been on the rise in 

South America. Add to this the terrible epidemic 
of Dengue fever in Brazil, where the government just 
declared the mosquito public enemy number one, the 
paranoia surrounding mosquito bites is growing. 
Furthermore, in certain regions of South America, effec- 
tive insect repellents are not available. Those planning 
trips to South America, need to know what repellents to 
take, how often to use repellents and the health risks 
associated with them. 

Of the 38% of Americans who use insect repellents, 
22% use products containing the synthetic neurotoxin 
DEET (N,N-diethyl-m-toluamide) the active ingredient 
of OFF!™, Skintastic™, Deep Woods OFF!™, Cutter 
Pleasant Protection™, Backwood and Backyard 
Cutter™ and Muskol™ repellent. Synthesized in 1954 
and marketed as a repellent in T954, the FDA considers 
DEET one of the safest and most effective insect repel- 
lents available on the market and that most problems 
associated with DEET toxicity arise from its misuse or.an 
individual’s allergic reaction. 


Craig D. Reid is a freelance writer for Reuters based in Los 
Angeles and has written on health related issues for mag- 
azines such as American Pharmacy, Better Health and FDA 
Consumer. He has a PhD in entomology from the University 
of Illinois specializing in pest management where he was a 
teacher assistant in medical entomology and pre-medical 
biology. 
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Available in aerosols, sticks, towelettes, pump sprays, 
lotions, liquid and creams with concentrations ranging 
from 4.75 to 100% percent, products with lower DEET 
concentrations (<25% DEET) must be applied more 
often. For this reason, the manufacturers created repel- 
lents with higher DEET concentrations. Furthermore, 
sweating and wiping can remove the repellent, and 
require frequent reapplications. Once applied, DEET 
will penetrate intact skin, be absorbed into the blood- 
stream and can still be found in the skin and fatty tissue 
2 months afterwards. This can increase the risk of DEET 
toxicity. It’s therefore important that users learn to iden- 
tify DEET’s potential adverse effects and be aware of 
available alternatives. And due to greater surface area to 
mass ratio, children are more susceptible to DEET toxi- 
city than adults. 

Symptoms of DEET toxicity include drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, disorientation, restlessness, irritability, explosive 
diarrhea, confusion, slurred speech, headaches, twitch- 
ing toes and fingers, nausea and vomiting. Adverse 
effects include rashes, dermatitis, burning sensations, 
lowered blood pressure, anaphylaxis, seizures and 
comas. Death has also been reported. 

While DEET has been reported to be effective as a 
repellent against harvest mites (aka chiggers), eye gnats 
(spreads trachoma), blackflies (1 million cases of 
onchocerciasis/year, 70,000 leading to blindness), ticks 
(Lyme disease), biting midges (aka punkies or no-see- 
ums), stable flies, sand flies (spreads leishmaniasis), bed 
bugs, head lice, fleas and leeches, most of DEET’s 
research focuses on the number one scourge in the world, 
the ubiquitous mosquito. 
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The paranoia 
surrounding 
mosquito bites 
is growing 


Let’s take a look at this voracious 
pest because understanding the mos- 
quito will help us fight it. 

Mosquitoes are pests that attack us 
and our livestock all year round. But 
beyond their annoying dive bombing 
antics and interference with work 
and pleasure mosquitos are of 
greater consequence because some 
species are solely responsible for 
transmitting such diseases as malar- 
ia, yellow fever, dengue, filariasis 
and some forms of encephalitis. 

In Michael Crichton’s “Jurassic 
Park,” dinosaurs were cloned using 
DNA extracted from mosquitoes 
found in amber, mosquitoes that had 
fed on dinosaur blood. Amber has 
been found to contain mosquitoes 
that date back 20-30 million years. 
However, since the earliest mosqui- 
toes existed 63-130 million years 
ago and the Jurassic period was 135- 
187 million years ago, Crichton 
should probably have called his 
book “Cretaceous Park.” And in 
that book, he would have noted that 
since males only feed on nectar, the 
Cretaceous period was the perfect 
backdrop because that was the time 
flowering plants arrived. Mosquito 
fossils from the Cretaceous period 
have been found in Canada, 
Mongolia, Japan, Mexico and most 
recently in New Jersey, showing that 
even back then, mosquitoes were 
widespread. 

Today there are over 3,000 species 
of mosquitoes found worldwide. 
They range from the equator almost 
to the poles and from sea level to, at 
least, 7,000 feet altitude. For such a 
flimsy looking creature the mosquito 
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is quite hardy. It is also one of the 
most dangerous threats to mankind 
because of the diseases that it can 
spread. For the last million years, 
wherever there was man and still 
water, there was also the mosquito. 
In terms of being a host, man simply 
got in the way. In fact, the only mos- 
quito that needs human blood is the 
malarial mosquito Anopheles gam- 
biae. 

Although each species of mosquito 
differs from the others in life history 
and habitat, all develop in water 
whether it’s a lake, river, swamp, an 
old tire, a food container with water, 
swimming pool, or an ornamental 
pond. All go through a four-stage 
life cycle. 

Adult mosquitoes never enter the 
water. After a period of mating and 
feeding, the female lays her eggs 
either on the water’s surface in 
groups called “rafts” (Culex) or as 
single eggs (Anopheles), which have 
central hollow expansions that act 
like life preservers to keep them 
afloat. Sometimes eggs are deposited 
near water in soil (Aedes) where they 
hatch when the earth is flooded. 

A few days later the eggs hatch into 
larvae (known as wrigglers). The 
large head the larva have complex 
mouth brushes that constantly 
move, wafting alga and other small 
plant or animal life into the mouth. 
The abdomen is slender and has a 
short siphon tube which is intermit- 
tently thrust up above the water to 
breath. 

After 2-14 days, the larvae change 
into pupae (known as tumblers). 
During the pupal stage, which can 
last from a few hours to a few 
weeks, the larval tissue changes into 
that of the adult mosquito. The pupa 
can swim about in the water to 
avoid predators but it doesn’t feed. 
After a time, the pupa floats to the 
surface, splits its skin, breaks the 
surface and emerges as a winged 
adult. 

The high-pitched hum you hear 
when you’re lying in bed at night is 


the female mosquito rapidly flapping 
her wings in figure eight configura- 
tions. At the base of the male’s fluffy 
antennae are sensory devices called 
Johnston’s organs. These act like an 
ear and serve as a motion sound 
detector that allows the male to 
detect and locate a same-species 
females by the sounds she makes in 
flight. In some species, males form a 
swarm and the females fly into the 
swarm where they mate with a male. 
Recently a chemical coating on the 
female mosquitoes, made up of a 
cuticular hydrocarbon, has been 
found to act like a pheromone. 
When this chemical was painted on 
dead flies, the male mosquito would, 
nonetheless, go through its full mat- 
ing ritual and try to mate with a 
dead fly. 


DEET will 
penetrate 
intact skin 


How do mosquitoes find you? 
They are attracted to dark colors, 
body heat, body odor and carbon 
dioxide. Black cows get bitten more 
often than white cows presumably 
because a black cow absorbs more 
heat. This makes it more attractive 
to mosquitoes. Besides being sensi- 
tive to our body odor and lactic acid 
oozing from glands in our skin, mos- 
quitoes can sense carbon dioxide. 
Given off during exhalation, the car- 
bon dioxide can be sensed up to 50 
feet away via odor receptors located 
on its antennae and maxillary palps 
found at the base of it’s mouthparts. 
Mosquitos can also see us up to a 
distance of 22 feet. 

The insect repellent DEET doesn’t 
repel female mosquitoes, so much as 
fool them. The shape of DEET mol- 
ecules fits into the microscopic open- 
ings at the ends of the individual 
antennal hairs of the female mosqui- 
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to, producing in mosquitoes the 
equivalent of a blocked nose. Unable 
to sense the proper odor, the female 
mosquitoes won’t feed, even when 
they land on you. 


Number one 
scourge in the 
world 


The female has piercing-sucking 
mouth parts known as stylets. These 
are long, slender, tubes that when 
‘violently thrust downward or for- 
ward penetrate the skin much like 
sticking a straw into an orange. 
Because mosquitoes inject their sali- 
va, when they_bite (the salivia con- 
tains a local anesthetic and a 
heparin-like anticoagulant to help in 
sucking your blood), they can also 
infect you with whatever disease 
they happen to be carrying. 

_ The female mosquito sucks blood 
for the protein required to mature 
their eggs. For every blood meal she 


finds, she can lay several hundred’ 


eggs and needs only a few teaspoons 
of water to lay her eggs into. Some 
mosquitoes lay up to a 1000 eggs 
over a lifetime. Although the amount 
of blood sucked is minute, cases 
have been reported in Texas where 
swarms of mosquitoes sucked a cow 
dry within hours. 

Malaria is spread by Anopheles (85 
species exist, considered one of the 
most prevalent diseases. It is caused 
by one or more of four Plasmodium 
parasite species, that are responsible 
for an estimated 500. million cases 
worldwide. It seems that no country 
is free from the disease including the 
United States. The Center for 
Disease Control reported there were 
1,540 cases of malaria in the United 
States in 1999, a 22.5% increase 
over the 1,227 cases in 1998 with 
San Diego County, just north of the 
US-Mexican border, having out- 


breaks of locally acquired malaria in 
1986, 1988, 1989 and 1990. The 
presence of Anopheles hermsi and 
migrant workers infected with 
Plasmodium vivax living in substan- 
dard conditions contributed to the 
outbreaks. Since America has the 
mosquito vectors, migrants from 
malarial areas and large internation- 
al airports, endemic outbreaks in the 
country are a constant threat. 

Although yellow fever has virtually 
been wiped out worldwide, the rapid 
spread of the Asian Tiger mosquito, 
Aedes albopictus, is causing concern 
because it can carry the disease. 
Adding to this paranoia is the 
appearance of what is called “jungle 
fever” in apes and monkeys which is 
essentially a form of yellow fever. So 
if you’re in a jungle or even visiting a 
zoo and get bitten by a mosquito 
that has fed on an infected monkey, 
you will get the disease. 

Recently, Brazil mobilized more 
than 1,000 army troops and thou- 
sands of health workers to smoke 
out the dengue fever-carrying Aedes 
aegypti mosquito. Already over 
40,000 cases of dengue have been 
officially registered in Rio de Janeiro 
state, the worst hit area in Brazil so 
far this year, and the worst outbreak 
in over 10 years. Dengue is usually 
not deadly but can cause high fevers, 
headaches, muscle and joint pain, 
lack of appetite and fatigue. 
However, some people do develop 
the potentially fatal hemorrhagic 
fever after repeated bites. 

The irony is that as South 
American immigrants are causing an 
increase in the number of malaria 
cases in the United States each year, 
while American exported products 
have brought the mosquito responsi- 
ble for spreading dengue fever into 
South America. There were 391 
thousand cases of hemorrhagic 
reported last year in Brazil, and four 
to 10 times as many cases of the dis- 


‘ease in Costa Rica and Colombia, 


respectively. The outbreak intensity 
is also partially due to the arrival of 
a new type of dengue fever virus to 
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which people have yet to build up 
resistance. But as with any mosqui- 
to-borne disease, eradication 
requires a united effort. One town 
may eradicate the mosquito, but if a 
neighboring town doesn’t follow 
suit, then the problem will return. 


swarms 
sucked a cow 
dry within 
hours 


Mosquito control must include 
eliminating larval habitats like 
drainage areas, containers in 
garbage that can hold water, clogged 
roof gutters, etc. Gambusia fish in 
ornamental ponds, and the use of 
larvacides or oils to cover the water’s 
surface prevent larval and pupal 
breathing. And although insecticides 
and screens are effective against 
adults, it is highly recommended that 
when outdoors, individuals should 
use insect repellents.Depending on 
the concentration, DEET can pro- 
vide protection from mosquito bites 
for 2-12 hours, although, as said, 
effectiveness can be reduced through 
sweating, swimming or any activity 
which removes the repellent. For 
kids, use low (5%) concentrations. If 
you’re in the jungle, deep in a forest 
or near swampy areas, higher con- 
centrations up to 25% are usually 
safe and FYI, if you’re in the back- 
yard gardening, recommendations 
range from five to 15 percent. 

To help prevent adverse effects, 
avoid applying repellent to the eyes, 
lips or other mucous membranes. 
When possible, use lotions, liquids 
or sticks instead of spray ( this limits 
inhalation), avoid long term use or 
frequent total body applications, 
wash residual repellent off skin when 


Continued on page 36. 
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Not So Shocking 


The Electric Fish of South America 
BY CARLO R. LAING 


You may have heard tales of 
electric eels in the Amazon 
capable of stunning a horse. Or 
maybe you’ve heard of fish 
capable of lighting up a 100- 
Watt bulb. 


Carlo Laing has a Ph.D. in applied mathematics from the 
University of Cambridge. He is currently a research associ- 
ate at the University of Ottawa, Canada, studying sensory 
processing and neural feedback in the weakly electric fish 
Apteronotus leptorhynchus, He traveled to Uruguay in 2002 
to speak about his work (and to watch candombe and 
murga music during Montevideo’s Carnival). 
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Fig. 1. A schematic show- 
ing current flowing past 
an object in the vicinity 
of an electric fish (as seen 
from above). The current 
flows from the head 
region to the tail, and is 
deflected around the 
non-conducting object. 
The direction of current 
flow changes at up to 
1000 times a second. 
Picture courtesy of Mark 
Nelson. Gif at 
http://soma.npa.uiuc.edul 
labs/nelson/electroloca- 
tion.biml 


hile these tales are true, there are many less 

\ X | spectacular South American fish that also use 

electricity—not to shock their prey, but to nav- 

igate, detect their prey, and communicate with one 

another in water too murky for vision to be useful. These 

“weakly electric” fish are of much interest in the scien- 

tific community, as they provide ideal subjects for the 

study of questions such as: How does an animal make 

sense of the information it receives about the rest of the 
world? 


What is an electric fish? 


An electric fish is a fish capable of generating an electric 
field; these fish are said to be electrogenic. If a fish can 
detect electric fields, it is said to be electroreceptive. 
Many fish such as sharks, rays and catfish are electrore- 
ceptive, but cannot generate electric fields, and thus are 
not electric fish. This sensitivity to electric fields is uti- 
lized by scuba divers who carry battery-powered 
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repellers to ward off sharks. Strongly 
electric fish generate electric fields 
strong enough to kill or temporarily 
disable their prey. Typical examples 
are the Torpedo ray and the mis- 
named “electric eels” of the 
Amazon, which are actually a type 
of fish, not eel. The electric discharge 
for these animals can be up to 600 
volts. Weakly electric fish (WEF), all 
of which are found in fresh water, 
generate electric fields that are too 
weak to stun prey. Rather, they use 
the fields for navigation, detection of 
prey, and communication. Their 
electric discharges are typically 
much less than one volt, too low to 
be detected by us without electronic 
measuring equipment. This means 
that you could safely put your hand 
into a tank of WEF. 

Many strongly electric fish have the 
ability to use weak electric fields to 
detect prey, and then use a strong 
field to stun or kill it. 


Distribution and 
History 


WEF are found in rivers and lakes 
in Africa (the Mormyriformes) and 
South and Central America (the 
Gymnotiformes). Given the physical 
separation between the continents 
and the genetic differences between 
African and South American fish, the 
existence of WEF in both continents 
seems to be an example of conver- 
gent evolution, i.e. two distinct 
groups of organisms independently 
evolving the same feature. 

In the Americas, WEF have been 
found from Mexico in the north to 
Uruguay and Argentina in the south. 
Some hundred species have been dis- 
covered, and new ones are found 
each year. Only Belize and Chile do 
not have naturally-occurring popu- 
lations. In Africa there are over 200 
species, found through most of the 
continent (although not in the 
Sahara, northern Maghreb or south- 
ern South Africa); the greatest num- 


ber of species occur in Central and 
West Africa. 

People have been fascinated by 
strongly electric fish since ancient 
times. There are drawings of Nile 
catfish on the walls of Egyptian 
tombs dating from nearly 3000 BC. 
The Greeks used shocks from rays as 
a type of “anesthetic,” believing that 
the electricity would numb the pain 
of an operation or childbirth. The 
word “narcotic” comes from 
“narke,” the Greek word for 
stingray, and the word “torpor” is 
derived from the name of the 
Torpedo ray. Shocks from electric 
fish were also used by the Romans 
for the treatment of gout and 
headaches (perhaps the first form of 
electroshock treatment?). Doctors 
from India also used them in the 
treatment of epilepsy at least a thou- 
sand years ago. 

In more recent times, “electric eels” 
played an important role in early 
European investigations into “ani- 
mal electricity” (you may be familiar 
with Galvani’s twitching frogs’ legs). 
However, it was only in the 1950s 
that the weakly electric properties of 
WEF were discovered by Hans 
Lissmann, who noticed in the 
London zoo that an electric eel and a 
fish thought to have a small electric 
organ were both swimming back- 
wards and avoiding obstacles. He 
subsequently found that the weakly 
electric fish continuously emitted a 
high frequency electric field and 


could distinguish between objects 
that differed only in their electrical 
properties. Since then, much effort 
has gone into discovering and 
describing the different species, and 
more recently, using them as model 
animals to investigate fundamental 
questions in neuroscience. 


How is the electrici- 
ty generated? 


Weakly electric fish generate an 
electric field with their electric 
organ, comprised of modified muscle 
or nerve cells and often located in 
the animal’s tail. For strongly electric 
fish, the electric organ can form up 
to 80% of the fish’s body mass. 
There are two types of WEF: “wave 
type” and “pulse type”. This classifi- 
cation refers to the form of their 
electric organ discharge; see Figure 
2. Wave-type fish continuously pro- 
duce as oscillating electric field. The 
field amplitude varies in an almost 
sinusoidal fashion (like a “pure 
tone” in music), The frequency of 
oscillation varies between about 50 
and 1200 Hz, depending on the sex 
and species of the fish. There are 
wave- and pulse-type fish in both 
Africa and the Americas. 


Pulse-type fish sporadically emit 
single electrical pulses. The rate of 
emission varies a great deal, for 
example, depending on whether the 
fish is feeding or communicating 


Fig. 2. Pulse-type (top) versus wave-type (bottom) fish. On the right are 
typical electric organ discharges. Picture courtesy of Masashi Kawasaki. 
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with another fish. Determining 
whether wave discharge has any 
advantages over pulse discharge is a 
subject of current investigation. 


similar to 
echo-location 
in bats 


The electric organ does not sponta- 
neously generate an electrical field. 
Rather, the organ is controlled by 
impulses sent from the brain of the 
fish. The timing of these impulses is 
determined by the information the 
fish receives through electrorecep- 
tors on its skin. Electroreceptors are 
specialized clusters of cells on the 
skin of the fish that detect electric 
fields and send nerve impulses to the 
brain of the fish which encode the 
strength of the field. They are spread 
over the whole body of the fish, but 
have a greater density around the 
head. 


What is the electric- 
ity used for? 


WEF are both electrogenic and 
electroreceptive, and thus have an 
active electrosense. This is similar to 
echo-location in bats (which emit 
sounds and listen for the echos), 
radar (where man-made radio waves 
are sent out and their reflections 
detected) and sonar (similarly for 
sound waves). One use for this elec- 
trosense is navigation, i.e. the fish 
can use it to determine what objects 
are in its immediate neighborhood. 
This is particularly useful in many of 
the water bodies that these fish live 
in, where the water is often so turbid 
that the visibility is essentially zero. 
In this way, the fish have a “sixth 
sense.” This may help explain our 
fascination with such creatures. 

An electric field is generated by the 
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fish’s electric organ, and propagates 
into the immediate environment of 
the fish. If there is an object in the 
water whose conductivity is greater 
than that of water (e.g. a tin can, or 
worm), current will flow easily 
through this object, forming a “hot 
spot” of strong electrical field on the 
part of the fish’s skin closest to the 
object. Conversely, if there is a near- 
by object whose conductivity is less 
that of water (e.g. a rock), the cur- 
rent will be diverted around this 
object, leading to an electrical ‘shad- 
ow’ being cast on the fish’s skin. This 
gives the fish an idea of what is 
around it. See Figure 1. 

WEF can use electroreception to 
detect objects that generate electrical 
fields themselves. For example, the 
paddlefish that live in the Mississippi 
river can locate swimming water 
fleas to prey upon by detecting the 
fleas’ tiny electrical fields. Electro- 
reception can also be used by electric 
fish (for example, the electric eel) to 
detect the communication signals of 
other WEF, which are then eaten by 
the predator. 

The electric sense is also used as a 
means of communication between 
fish. Much of this communication 
takes the form of “chirps,” during 
which wave-type fish change both 
the amplitude and frequency of their 
electric organ discharge for a few 
tens of milliseconds. (These events 
are called chirps because if the elec- 
tric field is converted to sound and 
played though a loudspeaker, one 
hears a “chirp.”) The role of these 
chirps is not completely clear, but it 
is known, for example, that a female 
fish, isolated in an aquarium, can be 
induced to lay eggs near an electrode 
that has been placed in the water and 
which is being used to “play back” 
chirps that have been recorded from 
male fish. The rate of chirping is 
much higher in mating season than 
not, and chirps are also thought to be 
a means of warning other fish away 
from a particular fish’s territory. 

A different type of behavior, more 


well-studied, is the jamming avoid- 
ance response (JAR). This occurs 
when two wave-type fish with simi- 
lar electric organ discharge frequen- 
cies come close to one another. 
Whenever two frequencies are com- 
bined, another frequency, equal to 
the difference between the two orig- 
inal frequencies, is created. This is 
often known as the ‘beat’ frequency. 
This phenomenon is used in the tun- 
ing of musical instruments: two sim- 
ilar notes are played together and 
one is changed until the beat fre- 
quency disappears — when the beat 
frequency (the difference between 
the two frequencies) is zero, the two 
notes are in tune. ; 


detecting the 
fleas’ tiny 
electrical fields 


For WEF, a low beat frequency 
apparently disrupts their ability to 
electrolocate. To avoid this, when 
two fish with similar frequencies 
meet, the fish with the lower. fre- 
quency decreases its frequency, while 
the other fish moves its high frequen- 
cy even higher. Since the difference in 
frequencies is now greater, the beat 
frequency is higher, and neither fish’s 
electrolocation abilities are affected. 
The JAR also occurs when there are 
more than two nearby fish. An inter- 
esting point is that if a fish only 
knows the beat frequency, it will not 
know whether it has the higher or 
the lower frequency out of the pair of 
fish, and will not know which way to 
change its own frequency. In order to 
determine this, both amplitude and 
phase information about the beat sig- 
nal must be used. The characteriza- 
tion of the neural circuits used in the 
JAR is one of the successes in 
research into WEF. 

One of the more commonly studied 
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WEF is Apteronotus leptorhynchus, 
commonly known as the brown 
ghost knife fish. These are found in 
the Amazon basin; see Figure 3. The 
term “knife fish” is a result of the 
way the fish swim—they remain 
rigid and swim forwards and back- 
wards several times past a object of 
interest, in a “sawing” fashion. 
Their main means of propulsion is 
the large ventral fin that extends 
along most of the length of the fish. 
This is in contrast with most fish, 
which move by bending their bodies 
from left to right in an undulating 
fashion, and which have difficulty 
swimming backwards. The sawing 
motion is thought to be related to 
the way knife fish sense the world— 
through detecting the electric field 
on their skin. If their body was not 
held rigid, they would not only have 
to take into account the electric field 
changes due to the object near them, 
but also the apparent changes simply 
due to that fact that their electrore- 
ceptors (on their skin) were moving 
as well. 

The ‘ghost’ part of the name appar- 
ently relates to both their habit of 
feeding at night, and also the shim- 
mering appearance of their large 
dorsal fin. 


Why do we study 
electric fish? 


Why are weakly electric fish so 
interesting? One attraction is simply 
that they have a sense that we do not 
—electrosense. By studying a sense 
that we do not have we can avoid 
some of the preconceptions we 
might have about how the fish use 


ry 
y 
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this sense, since we have no experi- 
ence of it ourselves. Having said this, 
electrosense is most similar to our 
auditory sense, and it is hoped that 
knowledge of its workings may help 
us understand our own sense of 
hearing. 

WEF are also of interest because 
they are sensory specialists—their 
perception of the world is dominat- 
ed by their electrosense. This means 
that we can largely ignore the infor- 
mation transmitted in other sensory 
modalities. In terms of practical 
applications, WEF are extremely 
sensitive to weak electric fields. 
Understanding how their electrore- 
ceptors can detect such weak fields 
may allow us to design similar artifi- 
cial electric field sensors and employ 
these sensors to detect, for example, 
the field generated by a ship passing 
a submarine. The electric organ dis- 
charge of wave-type fish is also very 
stable, in the sense of not drifting in 
frequency. Understanding how this is 
achieved may allow us to better treat 
problems in heart rhythms and 
design artificial pacemakers. 

On a broader level, why do we 
study animals at all? One reason is 
that they are often simpler than us, 
in terms of the complexity of their 
nervous systems. Thus it makes 
sense to investigate and understand 
simpler organisms before moving on 
to the one that is of most interest— 
the human. Also, many organisms 
are thought to perform general 
processes such as learning using sim- 
ilar biochemical mechanisms. Thus 
results for one particular organism 
are often applicable to many. There 
is also the broader question of 
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ethics. As a society, we accept that 
procedures are performed on ani- 
mals during research that we would 
not accept being performed on 
humans. 

Some of the researchers currently 
working on WEF, and their areas of 
interest are below. Many of them 
were trained by Walter Heiligenberg, 
who was instrumental in interesting 
the scientific community in the elec- 
tric fish before his tragic death in a 
plane crash in 1994. 

Len Maler and André Longtin 
(University of Ottawa) study the role 
of neural feedback in electrosensory 
processing. They want to know how 
the information that a fish is cur- 
rently receiving modifies the way it 
detects and processes information in 
the future, anywhere from a few mil- 
liseconds ahead to minutes ahead. 
For example, does a prey object near 
one end of the fish “prime” nearby 
electroreceptors and make them 
more sensitive, in preparation for 
precisely locating the prey? 

Carl Hopkins (Cornell University) 
studies African weakly electric fish, 
concentrating particularly on species 
recognition (how can a fish deter- 
mine the species and sex of other 
nearby fish, given that their electric 
organ discharges are often less than 
a millisecond long?). He is also inter- 
ested in the evolution of different 
species, and has traveled to central 
West Africa to discover and investi- 
gate new species. 

Mark Nelson (University of 
Urbana-Champaign) is interested in 
how an animal’s nervous system can 


Fig. 3. Apteronotus lep- 
torhynchus (black ghost 
knife fish). These fish are 
typically 10-20 cm long 
when fully grown. Picture 
courtesy of Joe Bastian. 
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extract useful information from the 
signals received by the sensory 
organs, at the same time suppressing 
irrelevant background noise. As part 
of this, his group has developed 
techniques for filming and subse- 
quently analyzing the behavior of 
free-swimming fish capturing single 
water fleas. 

Philip Stoddard (Florida Inter- 
national University) is interested in 
the behavior and ecology of WEF, 
and also the evolution of their elec- 
trical signals. One of his findings is 
that the force of predation seems to 
have caused WEF to evolve more 
complex electric organ discharges, in 
order to reduce the detectability of 
their electrolocation and communi- 
cation signals by predators. 

Curtis Bell (Oregon Health and 
Science University) studies central 
processing and memory in WEE. The 
fish are used because, in a laborato- 
ry, their sensory input can be pre- 
cisely ‘controlled, and because they 
have been established to have synap- 
tic plasticity. Synaptic plasticity 
refers to changes in the strengths of 
connections between neurons, and is 
fundamental to the formation of 
memory. In the fish, these memories 
are used to form expectations, which 
are subtracted from the current sen- 
sory input, allowing inputs that are 
unexpected or novel to stand out 
more clearly. 

There is also a large group of 
researchers in Montevideo at the 
Instituto de Investigaciones 
Bioldgicas “Clemente Estable”. 
Despite Uruguay’s economic prob- 
lems and a lack of funding for scien- 
tific research, much work on various 
aspects of Uruguayan weakly electric 
fish is carried out there, particularly 
in relation to the mechanisms under- 
lying electric organ discharge. 
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DEET, continued from page 31. 


insect exposure has passed, apply 
repellent to clothing, never use on 
wounds or irritated skin and remem- 
ber drenching your body or soaking 
your clothes in DEET won’t make it 
work any better. 

Special care needs to be taken when 
applying repellent to children. Keep 
repellent off of children’s hands, 
since children tend to put fingers in 
their mouths, and do not apply under 
occlusive clothing such as diapers. 
Children under six months old 
should not be treated with repellents. 
Repellents should also be stored out 
of reach of children, since accidental 
ingestion can be fatal. 

For those of you who would prefer 
not to use, or are allergic to DEET, 
there are several organic alternatives 
available. 

The EPA registered, natural repel- 
lent Buzz Away™ is rated as the most 
effective DEET-free insect repellent. 
Tests have shown that it can provide 
up to 95 percent protection for up to 
an hour. Buzz Away™ is formulated 
with citronella, cedarwood, eucalyp- 
tus, lemongrass and peppermint. 
Other natural repellents can contain 
ingredients like citronella oil, neem 
oil, citrus oil, or soybean oil and 
mosquito candles and coils contain- 
ing oil of citronella do exhibit repel- 
lent properties. A new product on the 
market called Blocker, which con- 
tains two percent soybean oil, has 
been found to be just as effective as a 
repellent with seven percent DEET. 
Although mineral oil in Avon’s Skin- 
So-Soft™ can prevent mosquito 
landings for 30 minutes, subsequent 
applications have been shown to 
attract mosquitoes. Furthermore, 
acoustic devices and oral doses of 
vitamin B1 are ineffective repellents. 

Regardless of what you use, always 
check the repellent’s label for the 
active ingredients and for the direc- 
tions on safe use. 
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A Natural History 
Hugh Raffles 


“Without question this is the best book 
about the Amazon | have read in many 
years.... Solid, beautifully written, ... it 
has a great deal to offer those knowing 
everything or nothing about the 
Amazon."—David Cleary, 

Amazon Program Manager, = 

The Nature Conservancy 

Paper $17.95 Due November 


of the 
Galdpagos 


Julian Fitter, Daniel Fitter, 
and David Hosking 


Wildlife of the Galdpagos is the most 
superbly illustrated and comprehensive 
identification guide ever to the natural 
splendor of these incomparable islands. 
It covers 200 birds, mammals, reptiles, 
invertebrates, and plants, all with color 
photographs, maps, drawings, and well- 
written, informative text. 
Princeton Pocket Guides 


\ 256 pages, 400 color illustrations. 
412x712. 


Paper $19.95 


Birds of 


Venezuela 
Second Edition 
Steven L. Hilty 


“The Birds of Venezuela has L 
come of age. The first edition was a’\\ 
marvel when it appeared backin 
1978.... It was worth the wait.” @' 
—Robert Ridgely, Director, 

International Bird Conservation, 

National Audubon Society 


928 pages. 67 color and black & white plates. 
44 color photos. 20 line illustrations. 
1,378 maps. 6 x 9. 


Paper $55.00 Due December 


Princeton University Press 
800-777-4726 WWW.PUPPRINCETON,EDU 
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Are you ready to discover and learn 
from the Amazonian Rainforest? 


THE GREEN PARADISE 


[Vv Responsible Ecotourism Ltama TREKKING 
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Day Tours a 
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Calama 380 & Juan Leon Mera 
Quito, Ecuador 
U.S. Tel: 800-434-8182 
Ecuador Tel: (593-2)255-2505 / 222-0426 
Fax: (593-2)222-3381 


GAOL OKA OAOKOSDAOLOK KOKA, |_ were: nit fore satri.com.ce 


fy [YW Quality and security 
[W¥ Knowledgeable guides 
4 Professional and friendly staff 


[W Fixed guaranteed departures 


Plateros 363, Av. Sol 102 and Sta. Teresa 321 
Telf.: (51-84) 244751 

| Fax: (51-84) 251872 

| / Email: manuvilca@terra.com.pe 
TOUR OPERATOR SINCE 1993 http://www.cbc.org.pe/manuvilca/ 
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Scandia Travel Unlimited 


76 Gough Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
e-mail: michelle@scandiatravelsfo.com 


Lowest prices to all of Latin America 
from anywhere in the U.S.A 
New Visit Peru Passes available 
Ask about our 
Mercosur Passes (mileage-based) 
Low 1-year tickets also available 


Phone: 1-800-536-4359 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 


The Guide to Learning, Living, 
and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of Transitions Abroad is an 
information-packed resource quide full of practical 
advice on overseas teaching jobs, study abroad 
programs, first-hand accounts of ESL teaching 
experiences, and volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enriching experience of 
long-term travel, study, and living abroad. 
Our extensive directory listings are 
updated regularly. 

You’ll be inspired by our articles and photography. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
P.0. Box 1300, Amherst MA 01004 | 800-293-0373 | 
www. TransitionsAbroad.com 


Great guides from Footprint to South America, Central America, Caribbean, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Rio, Venezuela, 


Available from all good bookstores 
www.footprintbooks.com 


South American Explorer 


Ecuadorads LA LENGUK 
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Ecuadorian rainforest 
« Intensive classes 


4 & 5-day | @) D Cc Promoting responsible 
trips i Eco-tourism. 
' + Flexible schedules 


y = + Help with student visas 
yr ‘ . . * Practice outsideof the classroom, 
~ J \ a, in a market, museum or small village 
. “Pe « Voluntary work 


©@We have also a school in Puerto Lépez 


eee 


SAE members receive 10% discount 


Colon 1001 Building "Ave Maria" 8° Floor 
between Juan Leon Mera and Reina Victoria 
Phone: 593 2 2543 521 Fax: 593 2 2501 271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 


Baquedano 385 y Juan Leon Mera - Quito, Ecuador 
www.la-lengua.com 


Tel: (593-2) 256-6035 / 252-3777 info@yachana.com Dra. Ligta Pérez 
www.yachana.com Dinectora 


Enchanted Expeditions 


galapagos & mainland ecuador 


* Galapagos Cruises 

¢ Jungle Expeditions 

* Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

* Cultural and Archeological Programs 

¢ Walking Tours 

* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Formerly Angermeyer's Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: headoffice@enchantedexpeditions.com 
Web Site: http://www.enchantedexpeditions.com 
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Ecuador ads 


café 
_ cultura. | 


info@cafecultura.com www. Ree com 
Cafe-bistro open daily 7h00 - 21h00 


One of the 50 best budget hotels in the world 


Thinking about learning Spanish 
_ and/or traveling in Ecuador? 


Come to study Spanish with us 
and get the highest academic 
standards and professional 
teaching staff. 


Discover the beauty of Ecuador 

and the enchanted Galapagos 

Islands while you are traveling 
with our travel agency. 


Our reputation is your guarantee! 
Special discounts for SAE members. 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 
(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte,Washington Block, 
2nd. and 3rd. floor. Phone & fax: (593-2) 2 654 / 2502 461 / 2527 509 
Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. Bon 17-21-1245 QUITO - ECUADOR 
www.eduamazonas.com E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 
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Ecuador ads 


La Nina y Pinzon 
Plaza Grande, Old Town 
Trolley Stop ‘Plaza Grande’ 
telf > (5 12) 2-9 47-0679 
email : nomada@impsat.net.e 
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a Riding-Water Sports-Jungle-Galapagos 
Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas. Quito Telf. (593-2) 255-4984 
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Assignment Desk 


Despite the misguided skepticism 
and raucous hoots of detractors, it’s 
working. As you can see from the lat- 
est batch below, story ideas and sug- 
gestions for articles are flowing in. 

Even better, we’ve been hearing 
from authors and in this issue we’re 
publishing an excellent article by 
Carlo Liang, who responded to a 
request in Issue #67 to write some- 
thing about electric fish. Other sto- 
ries inspired by reader suggestions in 
the previous Assignment Desk are in 
the works, e.g. the Chaco War, bull- 
fighting, etc. Let’s hear from you! 


I’ve read about environmental pol- 
lution for years but some months 
ago I heard about a possible answer. 
Some fellow on television was talk- 
ing about certain plants that could 
be inexpensively used to extract 
mercury and other toxins from the 
ground. Is this a practical solution or 
science fiction? How about a story 
on this? 

— Travis Lichten 


In Iquitos, Peru, the townsfolk tell 
a colorful and possibly true story 
about the metal social club on the 
Plaza. They claim this building was 
designed by Gustave Eiffel (of tower 
fame) and was being shipped up the 
Amazon to Quito, Ecuador for a 
World’s Fair but was intercepted by 
the Peruvians who kept it. There’s an 
ancient looking metal bridge outside 
of Arequipa and Eiffels work on the 
Panama Canal is mentioned in Dave 
McCullough’s book, Path Between 
The Seas. There must be more signs 
of Eiffel floating around the conti- 
nent. Assign someone to write an 
article about Eiffel’s work in South 
America. 


— Marcus Teller 


Years ago the Peruvian Times (or 
was it the Lima Times?) ran a regu- 
lar feature on South American coins. 
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The writer managed to infuse his 
subject with all sorts of history and 
legend that made it interesting even 
to those of us who are not collectors. 
Is this fellow still around? Maybe he 
or someone else could be lined up to 
produce something on South 
American coins or stamps? 


—Harold & Gil 


B.J. Jenner in #68 suggested featur- 
ing a South American national park 
in every issue and that’s, no doubt, a 
worthy idea. For myself, I’d like to 
see more on the Indians of SA. I’ve 
read Chagnon, Hemming, Harner 
and others but is anyone trying to 


record the vanishing cultures of the, 


Kayapo, Chacobo, Arauaki and 
other endangered peoples? Would it 
be possible to team up with Cultural 
Survival on this? 


—Sean Avery 


Back when the SAE was the SAEC 
and located in Denver you sold a 
star chart of the Southern 
Hemisphere. While it helped on my 
travels, an enterprising author/ 
astronomer would do all us travelers 
from the North a great favor with an 
article on the heavenly sights to be 
seen down under, how (with no 
Greeks and Romans around in a 
position to see them) the constella- 
tions got named, and maybe report 
on what else we’ve been missing 
above the equator. 


— Heather M. 


It’s possibly a bit premature, but 
has anyone ever thought of writing 
up the history of the South American 
Explorers? Old timers, like myself, 
remember #15 delved into this 
meaty subject but, I suspect, much 


has happened since then (getting 
sued by the Explorers Club, for 
example) and anyone who studies 
the SAE masthead will appreciate 
the incredible staff turnover. I might 
offer my services to this project, if 
it’s not snapped up by someone else. 
Alternatively, has anyone ever sug- 
gested a screenplay? 


—Elmer Fielder 


Annie Peck! It’s time the adven- 
tures of this extraordinary woman 
find their way into the pages of the 
SAE. Actually, it’s overdue. The next 
time anyone proposes an article on 
the Inca Trail, sic ’em on Annie. 
She’s good copy. According to one 
source, her porters carried her (some 
say intoxicated) to the top of Huas- 
caran. The truth must be told! I'd 
write the story myself but it needs a 
woman’s touch. 


—Ethan Sims 


This might not be something for 
the SAE, but there are some really 
bad policies in the CITES treaty and 
the RIO protocols which has placed 
great burdens on field biologists. For 
example, ALL dentrobatid are listed 
as endangered species under CITES 
(Convention on  Onternational 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora), even though many 
are plentiful and in no danger at 
all—just easier for the framers of the 
treaty to lump them all in there. The 
Rio Convention makes life difficult 
for many biologists who cannot get 
permits to bring out microorgan- 
isms, plant collections, insect speci- 
mens, etc. without complications 
such as having to cut in foreign gov- 
ernments on any royalties for any 
discovery that might come out of it. 
Contravening any of this gets one 
labeled as a bio pirate. Possible 
story?? 

— Anonymous 


INGK/ON 


South American Explorer 


Lima Club 


Lima has been humming with 
activity since the last edition of the 
South American Explorer, and the 
Lima clubhouse has been right there 
with it. The perpetual gray cloud 
that hangs over Lima has started to 
lift, and we are beginning to see a bit 
of sun again Luckily, it chooses the 
weekends to shine. So, anyone fancy 
the beach?! 

The Banff Film Festival came to 
town, the Nuevo Sol got cheaper (as 
a result so did the cost of travel), 
plans were proposed to turn the 
Cordillera Huayhuash into a nation- 
al park (we will keep you informed), 
and the tax on beer was increased 
(this news was received badly by the 
Lima club staff). Simon took a well- 
deserved month off in England and 
the US but made up for leaving us by 
bringing back a huge bucket of 
peanut butter (thank you Simon). 
Please note that there is no limit to 
the amount of peanut butter that we 


can consume and we are still up for 
donations of the stuff. 


The end. of July saw the annual 


drink fest otherwise known as 
Peruvian Independence day. In order 
to respect Peru and its people on this 
day, we took a long weekend and 
joined in the party! A sadder event at 
the time was the fire at the Utopia 
nightclub in Monterrico (the upper 
class end of town). Twenty-four peo- 
ple died and many more were 
injured. A welcomed repercussion is 
that safety procedures in nightclubs 
are being reviewed. 

The clubhouse said goodbye to 
Julie and Julia (Age) who both 
returned to the US to pursue their 
education. To fill the void left by 
them Liz, Sarah, and Louise have 
joined the team. Liz is writing infor- 
mation packets for Women travelers 
and Disabled travelers. She has also 
managed to de-stress us all by pass- 
ing on her knowledge of massage! 
Sarah (our lass from Lancaster) has 
built up contacts all over Peru (and 
SA) who now send bi-weekly reports 
on the areas where they live. This 
means that we can give you, the 
member, the most up-to-date, accu- 
rate information possible. 

Last, but not at all least, Louise, 
from the Netherlands, has launched 
our Walkabout Club. The club, 
based on the highly successful Quito 
example, has so far included a trip to 
the horse races, a weekend in Cafiete 
for a local festival, and a hike to 
some nearby ruins. As always, every- 
one is welcome to join in the fun on 
these twice-monthly jaunts. 

Lima has also done its share of get- 
ting the Database of Volunteer 
Opportunities (EVR) on-line and 
this resource continues to be a prior- 
ity to us. We are very excited that 
you can now access all this valuable 
information via our website — hope 
its useful to you. Our efforts to 
introduce the Volunteer Visa to Peru 
have made some huge leaps in the 
last month, including the welcome 
addition of a congressperson to our 
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team of supporters. 

On a sadder note we will be losing 
Andrew (known to himself as Capt. 
Fantastic), our events coordinator. 
Andrew will be moving on to his 
new job in Rio, Brazil and we will 
definitely miss having him around. 
Don’t worry though, the loss of 
Andy’s happy face does not mean the 
loss of Wednesday night presenta- 
tions. In the coming weeks we have 
both Pathfinder International and 
USAID lined up. Both have given 
great talks in the past, but are com- 
ing back with new things to say. 

We also said our final goodbyes to 
the old clubhouse in the first days of 
September. A lot of work was need- 
ed to return the house to the state it 
was in 26 years ago. We would like 
to give special thanks to Rick 
Vecchio, Siduith Ferret de Vecchio, 
Ellie Griffis de Zufiga, and Jose 
Luis. Things would have been a lot 
tougher without them. Whilst we are 
glad to have eventually finalized the 
move, we do admit to feeling slight- 
ly nostalgic when we think back to 
Brena.... 

A final request is to keep in your 
thoughts and prayers the families 
and friends of Steve Erskine and 
Court Demas, two valued members. 
We are all deeply shocked and sad- 
dened by their premature departures 
from this world. Both died doing 
what they loved. They shall not be 
forgotten. 


Take care all, 


Julia Leventon 


Cusco Club 


This just in from Alison Crowther 
reporting on the Porters Project: 


Porteadores Inka Nan 


Remember the poor, freezing 
porters on the Inca Trail? Well the 
porter equipment project in Cusco is 
gathering momentum. The porters 
have chosen a name—Porteadores 
Inka Nan—which means Porters of 
the Inka Trail in Quechua, the lan- 
guage of the Incas which is still used 
in the Andes today. We have decided 
to do some baseline data research in 
the form of film and a detailed sur- 
vey and we have received our first 
donation of equipment—2 sleeping 
bags from Dilwyn Jenkins, author of 
the Rough Guide! Our next two 
bags of equipment have reached 
Quito thanks to SAE member Brett 
Blevins and are awaiting transport to 
Cusco by Dragoman Tours. Thanks 
to everyone who is helping and to all 
those who are going to help....Go 
on, think of all those potentially 
toasty porters... 

Also, do you have any old warm 
clothes? The people in the high 
plains of Peru need clothes to survive 
the beastly cold. Please drop off at 
Cusco clubhouse. Gracias. 


Urubamba Cleanup 


If you’re not a subscriber to the 
SAE electronic newsletter, you may 
not know about the highly 
acclaimed Urubamba River cleanup, 
the resounding success pulled off by 
our Cusco club. Just a quick re-cap: 

On July 13, 2002 one hundred and 
twenty volunteers, 70 students, 
using 16 boats, 4 busses and two 
jeeps, supported by Cusco’s rafting 
companies, and many hotels and 
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restaurants who donated 240 sand- 
wiches and 300 garbage bags, set 
out to clean up the mighty 
Urubamba river. On that historic 
day, the Urubamba Cleanup Team 
collected a whopping $5,500 kg of 
garbage. That’s more than 6 tons of 
basura, or 14,735.5 pounds of filth, 
or 866 stones of trash! 

We hope the Urubamba cleanup 
will become an annual event and 
that next year even more members 
will participate. 

Interested in subscribing to the SAE 
newsletter where important infor- 
mation like this is sent out to sub- 
sribers every month? 

Go to the following link: 


http://www.saexplorers.org/ 
sae_newsletter.htm 


Ouito Club 


Upcoming Thursday 
Night Presentations 


Tropical Fruit Farming and Sus- 
tainable Living in Rural Ecuador: 
Thriving seed business, volunteering 
program, environmental education 
and community outreach of Guay- 
cuyacu Reserve. 

Rainbow Tigers and River Devils: 
Sightings and testimonials of leg- 
endary animals in the Amazon, 
shared by crypto-zoologist. 

Theft Prevention and Safety: 
Techniques for increasing awareness 
and avoiding crime while traveling. 

Biodiversity of the Cuyabeno 
Reserve: Extraordinary cross sec- 
tion of life in the Amazon Basin. 


Christmas Toy Drive 


Quito clubhouse is accepting dona- 
tions of new toys for the displaced 
and abused girls helped by the non- 
profit organization Center for the 


Working Girl (CENIT). 


Explorers Education 
and Research Fund 


Donations accepted to help fund 
Ecuadorian and Peruvian students in 
their research. 


Quito Clubhouse 
Walkabout Club 


The complete formal name is the 
“Climbing, Hiking and Walking 
About Ecuador Club,” but that’s a 
mouthful so we just call them the 
Walkabouts. The Walkabouts are 
designed to stimulate interest in get- 
ting out there and getting to know 
the culture and natural beauties of 
Ecuador. The Walkabouts are divid- 
ed into two categories: Member- 
Lead Walkabouts and Volunteer- 
Guided Natural History Hikes. 


Member-Lead Walkabouts: 

Every Tuesday at 1:00 pm at the 
Quito clubhouse, members come 
together to meet and decide where 
they would like to go over the 
upcoming weekend. The meeting is 
facilitated by a clubhouse volunteer, 
who offers suggestions and shares 
ideas of walkabouts enjoyed by 
other members before. These walka- 
bouts range from museum and his- 
torical site visits to climbing volca- 
noes and river rafting. The logistics 
for these trips are entirely planned 
by members. The destination, costs 
(food, transportation, lodging), 
meeting place and itinerary are 
decided upon, promoted, and man- 
aged by the group and each partici- 
pant is expected to pay his/her own 
way. A volunteer from the club may 
go on the trip, but is not expected to 
lead the trip nor provide any gear. 
Once members decide on a destina- 
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South American Explorer 


Tips and 
Notes 


Airline Security 


There are airlines in South 
America you’ve never even heard 
of. Before you merrily climb 
aboard one of their planes for a 
one-way trip into the Andes you 
might want to know what, if any, 
safety record they have. 

That’s why you’ll probably want 
to know about a new airline-rat- 
ing program. There might be 
something about an airline you 
should know. What? Well, for 
starters you might want to know 
about any maintenance problems 
that Aero Enchilada maybe hay- 
ing? Or bomb threats? Or 
Hijackings? 

Air Security International claims 
to have information (actually, in 
depth reports) on 135 airlines 
around the world that you can 
read about in the Airline Insider. 
Is this just a run down of recent 
accidents? No. ASI reports assess 
airlines by taking into account the 
current structure of the airline and 
potential problems that could 
affect the airlines safety in the 
future. Each report examines: the 
fleet (this includes type and age of 
aircraft; safety history; security 
history; pilot training; mainte- 
nance; and financial standing. 
Getting this information is espe- 
cially important for airlines that 
don’t fly to the US and therefore 
are not under the oversight of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

For more information on the 
Airline Insider, visit www.airsecu- 
rity.com, or call 713-430-7300. 


imam 


Lima-Huancayo Irain 


So what’s the big deal about the Lima- 
Huancayo Railroad? Well, for one 
thing, it’s one of the world’s great 
trains. For another, it’s running now, 
but it hasn’t been running in years, and 
this could happen again at any time. 

So, if you have any interest in trains, 
do whatever you have to do to get 
aboard this one. Considered one of the 
wonders of the modern world, the 
Lima-Huancayo, or ‘Trans-Andean 
Railroad, aka Central Railroad, is an 
engineering marvel and the highest stan- 
dard gauge railroad on the planet. 
Henry Meiggs, the North American 
engineer who built it, boasted, “Where 
the Llama can go, I can lay track!” 
Crossing the Andes at 15,806 ft just 
100 miles out of Lima, the train Crosses 
61 bridges, passes through 65 tunnels 
with 21 switchbacks and 5 zigzags. 

Convinced? The Lima-Huancayo 


Railroad is currently running once 
more, departing Lima once every 
month on a Friday, and returning the 
following Sunday. The next train 
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departs Lima November 1, 2002, 
returning the following Sunday. 
Note, the November train will be the 
last train to run in 2002. 

Round trip prices for the train are 
$25 or $15 one way. There are no 
student discounts and only 60 tickets 
are available for the November run. 

The Lima-Huancayo train has been 
consistently erratic. Given it’s histo- 
ry of frequent cancellations, resched- 
uling, and price changes, check with 
the Lima clubhouse well in advance 
of any planned trip. 

Whatever the inconvenience, a jour- 
ney on the Lima-Huancayo Railroad 
is an adventure of a lifetime. 


Sound of Silence’ 


If you ever spent the night at the 
Hostal Iquique in Lima, it’s likely 
that you were up until the wee 
hours, kept awake by the roof dogs 
that bark until dawn. On the other 
hand, it was a cheap hostal and, in 
those days, close to the clubhouse. 

It might now be possible to have 
your sleep and at a cheap price too, 
if the Panasonic Noise Canceling 
Head-phones are as good as they 
say. If you can believe it, advance 
acoustic technology negates sound 
waves (dog barks?) to dramatically 
reduce background noise. 
Apparently they work best on low 
frequency sound waves (bass ‘as 
opposed to tenor dogs) and can even 
cancel sounds like airplane engines, 
air conditioners, creditors, and small 
children. When you want to hear 
what’s going on in the world, you 
can switch off the noise-canceling 
feature and tune back into the 
world. 

The Noise Canceling Headphones 
come in three comfortable configu- 
rations—the ear-bud, the open-air 
type, and monitor style. 

How much? Well the ear-bud goes 
for $39.95, the open-air type is 
$49.95, and the monitor style goes 
for $79.95. 

For more information call 888- 
734-7490. 
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The Paratrooper 


Have you ever noticed how the military always keeps 
the really nifty stuff for themselves, even though it’s us 
civilians that cough up the money for all their little toys? 
Do you realize how difficult it is to get your hands on a 
really good night scope binoculars (the ones that ampli- 
fy starlight), or pick up a used Global Hawk at the Army 
Navy store. You can’t! Why? Because the military won’t 
share! 

And we’re not even talking weapons. Why you could 
probably get jailed for just asking about a Stinger, 
Minuteman, or some other missile. And as for bazookas, 
mines, grenades, that sort of stuff — forget it. 

So I suppose we should all 
Sa be grateful that the big- 
q hearted military is going to 
let us buy a mountain bike 
after squandering countless 
millions on cost overruns, 
overpriced wrenches, and 
toilet seats. Thanks a lot 
General. 

Anyway, it’s probably not 
even a real Military bike. You just know they’re keeping 
the titanium models for themselves, but at least it looks 
like a military bike, and the write up is good: 

Strong as a tank, light as a daypack, folds like a Swiss- 
army knife. 

The Mission: Desert stealth mobility. The Challenge: 
Develop ground mobility that is tough enough to drop 
from a plane; durable enough to traverse any terrain, 
move at high speeds and require minimal maintenance; 
easy enough to fold into a portable size yet agile enough 
to unfold in seconds. 

Maybe you don’t know about the role of the bicycle in 
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military history. Well just so you know, the Paratrooper 
has recently been deployed by troops in the Middle East 
in support of operation “Enduring Freedom.” Never 
heard of this operation? Maybe it’s because we didn’t 
give our boys some tanks. 

Anyway, if you want to know more about this good- 
looking bike, check out www.militarybikes.com, or call 
1-800-736-5348. 
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tion, a flyer and signup sheet are cre- 
ated by one of the participants 
(using a clubhouse computer or by 
hand) and the flyer is posted at the 
clubhouse that same day. 
Participants of the meeting write 
their names, emails and local phone 
numbers on the signup sheet, for 
later participants to contact to dis- 
cuss the details. And then just go..... 


These walkabouts are very popular 


with members as they provides ways 
to get out there every weekend and 
do something with fellow travelers, 
Ecuadorian nature enthusiasts, for- 
eign ex-pats living in country, and 
students. Although it is designed for 
members, we open the meetings to 
non-members as well — encouraging 
everyone interested to participate. 
It’s a great way to make friends and 
learn about this country on your 


own! 


Guided Natural 
History Hikes 


SAE does not organize tours to 
popular tourist destinations for our 
members - that’s what the travel 
agencies are for! But we do provide 
monthly opportunities to get out 
there and learn through our Guided 
Natural History Hikes. These club- 
lead hikes are designed to help edu- 
cate members on the natural history 
and cultural significance of selected 
places close to Quito, through field- 
based talks by knowledgeable enthu- 
siasts. These hikes are organized by 
South American Explorers, and 
enlist the help of local and foreign 
biologists, birders, naturalists and 
others who donate their time leading 
the excursions and teaching mem- 
bers about the local ecology and cul- 
tures of the area. These enthusiasts 
are professors, businesspeople and 
researchers, many of who are South 
American Explorers board members. 
As part of our mission statement to 
facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion on environmental and cultural 
conservation 


Lodge & Travel 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 


Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com 


(2 days) 
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Inca Trail to Machu Picchu 
Everyday (4 days) 
Short Inca Trail 


Salkantay Trek (7 days) 
Ausangate Circuit (6 or 7 days 
Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) 
Whitewater Rafting and Jur 
Adventures (Manu / Tambopata) 


Telf(084) 221491 - 
Web site: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlife01@terra.com.pe 


—- 


Species) in 
small group treks 
and tours in Peru 
*. ORGANIZED TOUR 

PACKAGES OF PERU 
Aber of APTAE/AATC 
Officially Licensed 
Trek Operator 


Calle Plateros 341, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - Pert 
Tel/Fax: (084) 235970 - Emergency Phone: 692984 
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Classifieds 


BRAZIL 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & 
Brazilian family-run riverboat tours and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge featuring 
trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, 
Indigenous Peoples and home cooking. 
(swallows@internext.com.br). Visit 
www.swallowsandamazonstours.com or call 
508 255 4794 in the USA. (ITC-69) 


ECUADOR 


HOTELS & LODGING 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn’s garden cot- 
tages are a 20 minute downhill walk to 
Otavalo’s markets. Each cottage has a pri- 
vate bathroom, livingrom with fireplace and 
patio with startling mountain views. 
Single/double occupancy with breakfast, $30 
($30/$40, 2003). 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. 
Reservations, palmeras@cusin.com.ec, tel: 
(593) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


CASA MOJANDA — Mountainside Inn and 
Farm, nestled in the countryside 10 minutes 
from Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful 
views, organic garden, Gourmet home- 
cooked meals, horseback riding to cloud for- 
est, lakes or waterfalls, extensive library, 
Japanese Style hot tub. Family owned, oper- 
ated. Tel: (593) 9-973-1737 — Email: mojan- 
da@uio.telconet.net www.casamojanda.com 


OTAVALO — Ali Shungu, Hotel/Restaurant. 
Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from Indian 
Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apartments. 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service, Gourmet 
Vegetarian and International Meals. Shuttle 
bus from Quito, Tour Information. American 
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owned. Tel: (593-6) 920-750. Write: Casilla 
34, Otavalo. Email: alishungu@telconet.net 
www.alishungu.com 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL. Our house is your 
house. Enjoy our hospitality and warm fami- 
ly environment. Central location in new 
town, quiet rooms: singles, doubles, suites. 
Discounts for SAE members. Calama 127 
and 6 of Diciembre. Tel: (593-2) 223.0798; 
fax 222-3383. info@lacasasol.com 
www.lacasasol.com 


HOSTAL VILLANTIGUA, in Quito. Spend 
your nights in a truly beautiful old family 
villa — not a hotel. Long-stay discounts. Jorge 
Washington 237 y Tamayo. Tel: (5932) 252- 
8564 Email: alariv@uio.satnet.net 


BOSQUE NUBLADO SANTA LUCIA _ 
Community-based ecotourism in Ecuador’s 
Chocs Bioregion. 1300+ acres of mountain 
cloud forest with hiking, birding, volunteer 
programs. 10% discount for SAE members. 
Contact cloudforest@santa-lucia.org, 
www.santa-lucia.org ITC-69 


LANGUAGE 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL. In 
the heart of the Old Town. Comptetitive 
rates. Professional staff, experienced hosting 
families. Satisfaction guaranteed. Venezuela 
#1129. Tel: (593-2) 228-6930 quitoan- 
tiguo@yahoo.es 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. 
Recommended professional Spanish teacher 
with ten years of teaching experience. She 
speaks English and German. Reasonable 
prices. You can live with her in her house. 
Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: (593- 
2) 234-9355 . 
spanishteachermariana@yahoo.com or aven- 
tour@pi.pro.ec 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and 
best preparation for an Ecuador trip. (ITC- 
72) 


ACTIVE! GALAPAGOS. Finally, an 8-day 
cruise for active travelers. Led by Greg Estes, 
a 20 year Galapagos and Antartica guiding 
veteran. Kayak quiet coves, horseback to 
volcanic summits, snorkel at night to marvel 
at the bioluminescence displays, take a 5 
hour hike to visit remote giant tortoise 
colonies, visit the “big three” Galapagos sites, 
swim with penguins, sea lions, non-aggres- 
sive sharks and rays. 13 days (includes extra 
time in Galapagos), from Quito: US$1,985. 
Three charters only, winter 2003. www.cnh- 
tours.com. (ITC-69) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and 
price with certified guides. Recommended by 
SAE members. 10% discount for SAE mem- 
bers. Tel: (593-2) 255-4984 


www.moggely.com 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, etc. Ecuador's 
biggest and best climbing company. Full 
logistical support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505/ 
222-0426 Fax: (593-2) 222-3381. 
admin@safari.com.ec www.safari.com.ec 


RESTAURANTS 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm 
and inviting cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, 
light meals, full bar and a selection of home- 
made desserts. Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 
Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


REINA VICTORIA PUB - Invites y’all for a 
quiet beer or a rowdy party. Microbrews, 
pub grub and more. Reina Victoria and 
Roca, Tel. 222-6369. Quito. 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) 
needs volunteers and sponsor parents for 
working and street children in Quito, 
Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at www.cenite- 
cuador.org 


PERU 


HOTELS & LODGING 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, Peru. 
Friendly, family run hostel. Laundry, storage, 
kitchen facilities. English spoken, climbing 
and trekking info, bus station pick-ups. 
Rooms from $4-$6. Tel: (51.44)722.584 
Address: Jr. Pedro Campos #735. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owner. Cozy rooms in a 
private home, located minutes away from 
central Miraflores. Free breakfast, cooking 
and laundry facilities, rooms with private 
bath, hot water, cable TV. Phone and fax 
available. SAE member price is $9/person. 
Francisce de Paula Ugarriza 727, San 
Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, 
Fax: 511.446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web page: 
www.hoteljoseluis.com 


HOSPEDAJE D OSMaA in Lima invites you 
to stay in Barranco, nice and quiet location 
near the ocean in a private house. Family 
atmosphere with independence, friendly serv- 
ice, very clean rooms with cable-TV, hot 
water 24 hours, fax, and other services. SAE 
members US$8.00/night, breakfast and taxes 
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included. Airport pick-up. Address: Av. 
Pedro De Osma 240. Tel: (511) 251 4178. 
Email: deosma@ec-red.com, 
www.deosma.com.pe 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 
species of birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 drag- 
onflies. For Information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima. Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax 
(511) 241.8427 http://peruviansafaris.com/ 
E-mail: safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 
Dutch owned, from $5,00, near SAE, airport 
pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. 
Tel:511.433.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, 
http://arteswelcome.tripod.com 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommo- 
date you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean 
in central Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, 
communal TV. Jr Manco Capac, 368, 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th blocks 
of Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four 
blocks from the main square. Rooms with 
private or shared bathrooms from $/15 
($4,50) including breakfast, hot water, free 
transportation from the airport or bus termi- 
nal. Telephone: (51 84) 225 880, Calle 
Recoleta 574. We have a hotel in Lima too. 
hiquique@terra.com.pe, 
http://barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique 


LANGUAGE 


Do you want to speak Spanish? Take private 
lessons in Lima-Peru, lots of experience 

and recommended by Lonely Planet and 
Footprint Guidebooks Contact: Ricardo 
Felix E-mail: richfel@yahoo.com Telephone: 
521-2559 / 726-0108 


In one of our classrooms underprivileged 
children laugh, eat, play and learn because 
you decided to study Spanish at AMIGOS 
SPANISH SCHOOL- Cusco, Peru. 
www.spanishcusco.com 


LICENSED GUEST HOUSE in Urubamba- 
Sacred Valley Of The Incas. Six bedrooms, 
five bathrooms, outside saloon with fireplace 
and stunning gardens. Established and ready 
to take over, Contact Elenor: tel: 51 84 201 
620, eleanora3S@yahoo.com 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great 
atmosphere. Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 
446 5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package tours, 
international and domestic flights, excur- 
sions, reconfirmations. Great prices and stu- 
dent discounts, English spoken. Close to SAE 
Lima office. Tel 511.427.1958.Email: fer- 
tur@terra.com.pe 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 
Reserve. Catering to research, educational, 
and travel groups. Cusco office: Calle 
Turfino 350 Tel: 084.23.2772 Lima office: 
Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 221.4182 


AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY .... Travel 
with EXPLORAMA, successfully operating 
lodges on the Amazon 37 years. Experience 
the Spectacular View from the WORLD’S 
LONGEST CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle 
along the river at night. View PINK DOL- 
PHINS. Fish for PIRANHAS. Explore thou- 
sands of acres of primary rainforest reserves 
around EXPLORAMA'S FIVE LODGES 
including the remote ExplorTambos and the 
new CEIBA TOPS, a Resort on the Amazon. 
Visit <www.explorama.com>. 15% discount 
for SAEC Members making direct advance 
reservation with Explorama, Box 446. 
Iquitos, Peru. Fax (51 94) 25 2533 e-mail 
<amazon@explorama.com> 


ECOCRUCEROS Lima Island tours around 
Islas Palmino. Normal rate $30/person, $5 
SAE member discount. Modern Yachts, 4+ 
person minimum, 4 hour tour, daily depar- 
tures from Callao, Wildlife includes Inca 
Turn, Red Legged Cormarant, Pelican, and 
Seals. Tel: 01 949 4867 or 01 242 6655. 
email: ecocruceros@infonegocio.com.pe . 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fasci- 
nating natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine 
day tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. 
Quality guides, English spoken, friendly serv- 
ice. Email www.pantiacolla.com Phone 
(51.84)238.323 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


TAILORED TRAVEL TO FIT YOU. 
Colororadan who’s been there, done that 
(backpack, biz for 14 years) from Mexico to 
Tierra del Fuego. Will accompany/guide indi- 
viduals or max. group of 4 interested in 
breaking away from the tour pack, having 
trip tailored to their travel stride. Max. 15 
day trip. Jeff Feeney, 720-436-8896; 
feeneyj1@yahoo.com ITC-69 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES unbelievable 3- 
week Peru excursion planned for 2003 to see 
the annual reconstruction of the last known 
keshwa chaca in June. Services for independ- 
ent travelers in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Guatemala. See www.rutah- 
sa.com, or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen 
Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 38501. (931) 
526-1390. (ITC-69) 


AVE A LIFE 
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Time is critical when lives are at stake. 24 hours a day, 
Doctors Without Borders medical teams are ready to respond 
to any emergency no matter how difficult, irrespective of race, 
religion, or politics. In Afghanistan, Angola, and over 80 other 
countries, we deliver a message of hope and humanity—one 
bandage, one suture, one vaccination at a time. . . 


e 
DS 1.888.392.0392 ext 1028 | www.doctorswithoutborders.org 
a AWARDED THE 1999 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
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Movie 


Review 


ti 


Exhuming a 
Dictatorship 


BY CAROLYN MCCARTHY 


The Pinochet Case begins at a crawl. Under the white 
sun the wind whistles and shovels scrape the earth. A 
small crowd looks on. When a forensic anthropologist 
identifies the fragment of a finger bone we learn why we 
were brought to the remote high desert of northern 
Chile: to search for human remains. 

A mother watches with jaw clenched. She has no way 
of even knowing if her son is among the charred frag- 
ments discarded here over twenty years ago. Her surviv- 
ing son, now grown with children of his own, comforts 
with the words of poet Victor Jarra: “There under the 
ground, Sergio, you’re not sleeping. Spring will rise from 
your heart, from your seed will come another plant, and 
the flower of a new day will be born.” 

For Chilean Director Patricio Guzman the documen- 
tary serves as another excavational tool. During General 
Augustus Pinochet’s seventeen-year presidency 1,198 
individuals disappeared, and 2,000 more are recognized 
by the Chilean government to have been kidnapped, tor- 
tured and murdered by then state employees. It has taken 
25 years for the crimes of the administration to come to 
court. The Pinochet Case documents the events sur- 
rounding his 1998 detainment in London under charges 


A frequent contributor to South American Explorer, Carolyn 
McCarthy writes about the mountains, people and places 
throughout the Americas. Her work has also appeared in 
Rocky Mountain Sports and The Boston Globe. She spent two 
years living and traveling in South America. Carolyn cur- 
rently resides in Boston, where she persues a M.F.A. in cre- 
ative writing at Emerson College. For more information, 
check out her website at: www. travelwriters. com/carolyn- 
mccarthy. 
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brought by Spanish judge Carlos Castressana. If the 
painstaking process of exhuming and identifying remains 
tries patience, so has the slow hand of justice. 

Director Patricio Guzman began his career in docu- 
mentary filmmaking with the two-part series The Battle 
of Chile, which shows in live footage the violent over- 
throw of Salvador Allende’s democratically elected 
Marxist government. Since the coup Guzman has lived in 
Cuba and France, while making his homeland the focus 
of almost three decades of documentary work. “Living 
abroad develops a certain sensibility to speak with more 
clarity about one’s home country,” Guzman told me 
recently. His documentaries seek to confront denial. 
“Without exception there are many Chileans who still 
believe that Pinochet’s coup d’etat was a ‘legitimate act 
of war,’” confirmed Guzman, speaking with filmmaker 
Frederick Wiseman. “There is no acknowledgement, not 
even moral, of the thousands of victims.” 

For viewers unfamiliar with the case, the film provides 
historical context. The Pinochet Case departs from the 
typical legal drama by emphasizing emotional history, 
juxtaposing personal with the political. Pro and anti- 
Pinochet protesters take to the streets side by side with 
placards declaring him MURDERER and SAVIOR. 
Testimony of victims and their families are interspersed 
between live takes of Pinochet’s 1998 detainment in 
London, moving through hearings of the House of Lords 
and his eventual release and return to Chile in 1999, five 
hundred and three days later. 

Testimony of survivors and victims’ families keeps the 
meaning behind the litigation real. Guzmdan’s strategy is 
to film long takes that allow victims to remember. “The 
camera films memories that came little by little, from a 
remote and unknown past to in front of us,” he told 
Wiseman. For Guzman these individuals are the heart of 
the film, and the most difficult to portray. Long after 
their words stop the camera lingers on the women. We 
see their expressions of anguish held in a silence that 
echoes a quarter-century of waiting. Like Guzman’s own 
filmmaking, the work of exhuming is slow and deliber- 
ate, unearthing memory at the same time as the missing. 

The strongest implication comes by association with 
the mass of evidence piled in archives. Scenes show 
library stacks of missing person folders guarded by the 
Catholic Church during the Pinochet regime. Rows are 
numbered and ordered, each with a photo, scraps of evi- 
dence and testimony. The Chilean government has never 
pursued any of the cases. General Pinochet does not 
admit to involvement in the crimes and his Chilean attor- 
neys refused interviews with Guzman for professional 
reasons. After 138 cases are brought, the House of Lords 
decide that Pinochet may be extradited to Spain to face 
charges. His English cronies, including Margaret 
Thatcher, react incredulously. We see Pinochet detained 
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in London walking slowly with a 
cane, pushed by a wheelchair. The 
repeating image is not of the power- 
ful dictator, but a frail old man, 
someone difficult to accuse. 

The unfolding of events has as 
many twists and turns as good fic- 
tion. In the end Pinochet is saved by 
a cheap deux ex machina: the British 
secretary allows Pinochet’s return to 
Chile for medical reasons—he is 
unable to walk, and taking 16 med- 
ications daily. Instead of standing 
trial in Spain he arrives home to fan- 
fare, surrounded by fans and military 
escorts. The moment he walks out of 
his wheelchair to greet supporters is 
not without irony. The documentary 
quotes polls saying 70% of Chileans 
still believe Pinochet should still 
stand trial. While a maid cleans the 
House of Lords post-session, the 
viewer is left wondering if there in 
fact has been a cleansing. 

While the film ends before the case 
is fully resolved, it has still brought 
us a better understanding of its 
dynamics. The idea behind The 
Pinochet Case is best expressed in 
the words of a female torture victim 
interviewed in the film, “at least 
memory will make a_ historical 
trial...the power of memory is what 
will help us heal.” 


Related 
Documentaries 


Fernando Is Back won Best 
Documentary in film festivals in 
Chile, Havana and Montevideo. 
This 1998 film directed by Silvio 
Caiozzi chronicles the return of 
Fernando Olivares, a Chilean who 
disappeared at the age of twenty- 
seven. How do Fernando’s wife, son, 
and mother cope with his return? 
How does it impact a member of the 
forensics team, a perfect stranger? 
Together with his family, we meet 
the remains of Fernando through 
Chile’s special Identification Unit, a 


group of doctors and specialists in: 


anthropology and forensics founded 
in 1994 to reclaim the identities of 
the disappeared. The film examines 
the complicated effect of years 
lapsed between the loss of a loved 
one and closure. Delicate but 
unblinking, this may be the most 
moving of all movies about Chile’s 
disappeared. 

Obstinate Memory won the Grand 
Prize of the Florence Film Festival in 
1997, and the Public Choice Award 
in Vue sur ‘les Docs Festival in 
Marseilles, 1997; Obstinate 


Memory examines the menacing 
power of memory. The film chroni- 
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La Nifia 626 y Av. Amazonas Tel: 256 5544 


The Turtle s Head 
Centre World Brewery 
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cles Patricio Guzmdan’s return to 
Chile to show the coup documentary 
The Battle of Chile for the first time 
in country. A powerful portrait of a 
population wavering between denial 
and recognition, this is Guzman’s 
most interesting work. 

The Battle of Chile Part II: The 
Coup d’Etat “shows a left divided 
over strategy while the right method- 
ically lays the groundwork for mili- 
tary seizure and power.” This 1976 
black and white documentary 
probes public sentiment, CIA 
involvement, and the political right’s 
manipulation of media. Combining 
actual footage of the 1973 coup with 
interviews with excerpts of popular 
media of the time, Guzman chroni- 
cles the events leading up to 
Allende’s fall and the transformation 
that followed, ending with the farci- 
cal image of the televised presenta- 
tion of the new military junta, 
shown on a shaky screen. 


Run time: 109 min 
Color/2001 


Distributed in the United States 
by First Run Icarus Films, 


www. frif.com. 

Conversations with Patricio 
Guzman translated by Carolyn 
McCarthy. 


Provides the finest ales 
and stouts to the Quito 
stblic 

The best bar food menu 
in He America. 

Pool, Darts, Cable TV 
Table Football 
Microbrewery Tours 
Free Taxi Calls 
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RECOMMENDED 
An Odd Odyssey 
(Item#1r83) 


By GLEN SHORT 


Have you ever wondered what it 
would be like to quit your well-pay- 
ing job to backpack through Mexico 
and Central America...hike through 
the desert in search of pre-historic 
cave paintings...be robbed twice in 
24 hours...view the mortal remains 
of Mexico’s greatest hero...come 
face-to-face with a giant crocodile... 
search for a pre-Columbian relic in 
the Costa Rican jungle...explore 
Aztec and Mayan ruins...cross the 
Panama Canal...sail to Colombia in 
a yacht built by a retired bricklayer 
with a pet monkey for company... 
» Read An Odd Odyssey and find out! 


Paperback $19.75 [Members $18.75] 


AN ODD ODYSSEY 


CALIFORNIA TO COLOMBIA 
BY BUS AND BOAT 


THROUGH MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Glen David Short 
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The Andes - A guide for 
Climbers (Item#116) 


By JOHN BIGGAR 


This is the second edition of the 
only comprehensive guidebook to 
the peaks of the Andes. The moun- 
tains of the Andes offer a tremen- 
dous variety of climbing. From easy 
high altitude strolls in Argentina to 
desperate ED ice or rock peaks in 
Peru or Patagonia. This book 
includes route descriptions for all 
100 of the 6000m peaks, 35 color 
photos, over 80 completely new 
sketch maps and two new chapters 
on Patagonia. 


Paperback $36.95 [Members $35.95] 


The Andes 


A Guide For Climbers 
John Biggar 


In Search of Robinson 


Crusoe (Item#271) 
By DaIsuKE TAKAHASHI 


This book seeks to discover the 
actual man and adventures behind 
the remarkable life of Scottish sailor 
Alexander Selkirk, the “real-life 
Robinson Crusoe” who inspired 
Daniel Defoe’s classic novel of a 
castaway’s ordeal and survival. 
Daisuke Takahashi, a world traveler 
and Elected Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, 
spent seven years searching for the 
truth behind the legend. Please read 
more about this book on our book 
review section. 


Hardcover $24.95 [Members - $22.95] 


os ————— 


Daisuke jaa 
Takanashi 


NEW RELEASES 


South American 
Handbook 2003 
(Item# 257) 


Go no further! Here it is, the new 
edition of Footprints’ South 
American Handbook 2003. 
Completely revised and updated 
every year for the past 78 years, the 
Handbook has earned its well- 
deserved reputation as the definitive 
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guidebook to South America. With 
1200 pages on South American coun- 
tries, the Handbook is the most com- 
prehensive source for anyone travel- 
ing to more than a couple of South 
American countries. Recommends 
and rates hotels (in every price 
range), excursions, tour companies, 
restaurants, language schools, night- 
clubs, medical services, places to 
shop. Includes safety warnings, his- 
torical sidebars, and great maps. This 
is a legend among guidebooks! 


Paperback $39.95 [Members $37.95] 


Julian Fitter » Daniel Fitter 


4 David Hosking 
MPs octerouipee a> 


Wildlife of the Galapagos 
(Item #155) 


JULIAN Fitrer, DANIEL FITTER 
& Davin HoskING 


7 
* 
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In addition to information on the 
history, climate, geology and conser- 
vation of the islands, this incredible 
book identifies over 200 commonly 
seen species, including birds, mam- 
mals, reptiles, invertebrates, plants 
and coastal and marine creatures. 
Four hundred color photographs, 
maps (including maps of the visitors’ 
sites) and drawings. 


Paperback $19.95 [Members $17.95] 


GOLDEN OLDIES 


PRESB, UeCositt, 
ged So 
DwA ZI LT Ag 


WILDERNESS 


THEODORI 


ROOSEVELT 


li W. Braids 


Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness (Item #123) 


Theodore Roosevelt was not only 
President of the United States, Nobel 
Peace Prize recipient, big-game 
hunter, conservationist, naturalist, 
historian, and author, but an intrep- 
id explorer who made significant 
contributions to our knowledge of 
geography and the natural world. 
This is his firsthand account of his 
experiences as co-leader of the 
Roosevelt-Rondon Scientific Expedi- 
tion through unknown regions of 
Paraguay and Brazil from Fall 1913 
to Spring 1914. Roosevelt suffered 
from jungle fever, dysentery, an 
ulcerated leg, blood poisoning, 
malaria and heart problems as the 
expedition advanced through the 
jungle. The torrential downpours 
and oppressive heat, treacherous 
rapids, encounters with wild ani- 
mals, fire ants, and jungle illness 
contributed to his death a few years 
later. 


Paperback $19.95 [Members $18.95] 
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GIFT IDEAS 


Maher Piech : 


MOUNTAIN TOR ESTATE 


2003 Calendar 
(Item #112) 


EXTRA! EXTRA! The 2003 
Machu Picchu: Mountaintop Estate 
calendar is here. This is the perfect 
gift for friends and family. Get yours 
now while supplies last. Thirteen 
absolutely stunning color photos of 
the Incan aerie plus a little numbered 
box for each of the three hundred 
sixty-five days in 2003. A photo- 
graphic work of art! Order now! 


Softcover $15.00 [Members $12.00] 


Handmade Greeting 
Cards for the Holiday 
Season (Item #906) 


Send a handmade  Season’s 
Greeting card to those you love. 
Made exclusively for South 
American Explorers, these lovely 
cards are the work of women who 
live in shantytowns of Lima. Your 
purchase provides work for these 
deserving women and supports SAE 
efforts to improve social conditions. 
These cards are made from recycled 
materials and come in a variety of 
designs. Order a bundle of six cards 
(envelopes included) for only— 


$10.95. [Members $9.95] 
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Calle Plateros 325, 2" floor, 

Cusco - Peru - Latin America 

Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
qente@terra.com.pe 


info@qente.com 
http:/iwww.qente.com 


OPERATOR 


hitp://www.atalayaperu.com 


Manu Information 
and Reserves 
Arequipa 249 
atalayan@terra.com.pe 
‘a : - www.atalayaperu.com 
mee telf.: (084)298397 ‘ th eee Telf.: (084)298327 
Fax: (084)291896 ihe. 3 Fax: (084)991896 


A hotel. oriented to the tourist who is interested in living side by side with | 
‘nature and in its conservation, in the challenge of adventure sports 
and i in the knowledge of other cultures. 


Location’ % Hate! 
You-can find us in the heart of Offering luxurious bungalows with 
the Sacred Valley of the Incas. a pool and a private terrace. 


Restautant - Pub fi BM viento Sur 
Among others we have a lunch buffet The Adventure Center offers horse riding, 
on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. mountain biking, paragliding and more. 


The southern wind which blows through this Sacred Valley 
can take you up high over the magnificent Andes, 
if only you meet the right people 


\an 
Q Horss back ofan peru = Walkse 


S 
riding pHs? o%e. Treks yaleys 


> Mountain sot" kes 
biking outta 


CO r, > var nde! ent 
Paragliding “guar 
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Peru V4 Cusco 


Boao iatol ioe i000 io Foo aio Mao aio eo a a ooo oe oot 


PLEASE CHECK THE REPORTS 
ABOUT OUR SERVICE 
EOE UVES 


2, 
Really good sexuice 


Plateros 325 2do.Piso Phone 243826 Fax 227188 Cel. 742745 
www.exotic-adventures.com —_ E-mail; info@exotic-adventures.com 


One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. 
Free salsa classes. 

Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your 
Spanish from the first day. 
Volunteer Work Program. 


Calle Garcilaso 265 - Of. 6 
PERU 


CUSCO - 
Pone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: 
www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 


pees eee ty GPANE SHIN CUSCO,. % 


FA 


oe UNISH IN CUSC 
DE ESPANOL 
LOCATED ON AV. SOL 580 (ACROSS FROM THE KORIKANCHA) 


le 


* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 

* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS 

* HOMESTAY OPTION 

* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 
* FREE DANCE CLASSES 

* WALKING CITY TOUR 

* VOLUNTEER WORK AVAILABLE 


6 
= 
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Av. Sol 580 Cusco - Pert lia 
Tel. (51-84) 243364 Cell. (51-84) 690293 
e-mail: latinocusco@goalsnet.com.pe 


SO olaibhdid (AY oUAN ESR OCEESRS 
ooo aad Oa aOuato ainuiato ein lare 


Ecolomeal Adventure Travel 
Tour Operator in Cusco, Peri, with state 
Of the art equiment. We foster a warm 
caring and safe guiding stwle i order to 
provide our guests with maxkaun 
enjoyment of their cut doar trips. 
TRIES: 
- Inca ral to Machuyncohu ¢D3N 
~- Apurimae River Rafting ¢-DON 
- Head waters of the Amazon Tambopata 


River SD/BN 
~ Manu Nanonal Park se al 


email; chando@mayuc.com 
website:~ wyrw.mayuc.com 

Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 
E. wall lufo@excelinspanish. com 


http://www.excel- 
Spanishlanguageprogramas-peru.org 


SAFE SERIOUS FAN I} 
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Peru 


SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
FROM A DIFFER ENT PERSPECTIVE 


TOUR OPERATOR 


NN 
a EXPLORERS 


Our Address: 


Suecia street #339 
Plaza de Armas 
Fax: (54) 84-239669 
Tek (51) 84-241070 


Cusco - Peru 


*Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms wprivate bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 
Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01 241 8427 


CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tei: 4-235342 


E-MAIL: niin kde ers rep.net.pe 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com 
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Unique tours for groups 
and individuals | 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE,COM 


~ We will give you a story to tell” 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


www.ninoshotel.com 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 
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Peru 


50% DISC 
FOR SAEC 
MEMBERS 


Esq. José Galvez - Diagonal 
Frente al Bowling 


Lima, Peru 
Teléfono: 444-5579 
HOURS 7:00AM - 11:00PM 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 


: ee 
LE APTOLUSS.12.00 pei Sipe, Coffee To go 
pei 8672" Fax: (511) 241-8632 
i;com, pe. + www,totelcarmel.com.pe 
ES. 


What is a 50 Kg rat? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


| Why do palm trees walk? 
aS 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 


in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 


professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pera 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 
website: www. pantiacolla.com 
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& in) primary rainforest # 
CE ap EE PE EM BE 
soritaationinac can 
amazon dexplorama.com 


USA (800) 707-5275 
Fax:(51 94) 25 2533 P.O.Box 446 
Iquitos - Peru 


15% discount for SAEC members 


MANU 
EXPEDITIONS 


PERU'S MANU NATIONAL 
PARK AND HORSE- 
SUPPORTED TREKS IN 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


Special Discounts 
PRCA ICOUNTS 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 


Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 


E-mail: manuexpe+@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
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Cyberpage 


Tristan the Night Away 


http://abacus.bates.edu/~mricedef/ 
courses/Tristan. html 


Hardly anybody knows that Paul 
Gauguin spent his early formative 
years in Lima. Even fewer have ever 
heard of his grandmother Flora 
Tristan, who came to Peru in 1844 
to claim a legacy from her father’s 
brother, who had built up small for- 
tune. In any event, for a fascinating 
account of her travels throughout 
Peru read “Peregrinaciones de una 
Paria.” This is especially recom- 
mended for anyone going to 
Arequipa. Check out this page for 
more info. Note. You may have to 
click around a bit, but you can get 
this web page in English. Try 
www.google.com. 


A Word for the Wise 


http://website.lineone.net/~habane 
ro/wind. html 


Trounce your fellow scrabble play- 
ers next time with Pampero, defined 
as a strong cold wind from the south 
or southwest that blows across the 
pampas in South America. You'll get 
some flak, but who cares? Don’t for- 
get this site. You may have to prove 
that you know what you’re talking 
about. 


We Toad You So 


http://www.wildherps.com/images/ 
herps/big/Pipeline_toad_2.jpg 


Great Herpes. You think you know 
toads until you come across the Bufo 
Margaritifer. Billed as a South 
American common toad, this 
amphibian is a camouflage genius. 
Even if you can’t stand toads, check 
this one out and see if you can find it 
among the leaves. It’s worth the 
effort. And remember, we toad you 
where to go. 


A Matter of Degree 


http://www.allaboutcollege.com/col 
leges/south_america/south_ameri- 
ca.htm 


It’s unlikely that you'll give a hoot 
about this web page, unless of 
course you’re thinking of going to 
college in South America. If you are, 
however, this is the site for you—a 
listing of just about every college or 
university anywhere in Latin 
America. Think how they'll sit up 
and take note when they see a for- 
eign PHD among your many aca- 
demic credits. 


Mommy, Where’s Daddy? 


http://www. escapeartist.com/si/sa. 
htm 


Sure you’re a solid citizen, pillar of 
the community, and all that...now. 
But things change. Say for some rea- 
son you have to “leave town” in a 
hurry. Worse, suppose leaving town 
ain’t enough. Suppose the only way 
to be really safe is to leave the coun- 
try...fast. Well, this page is for you. 


Check it out. Paraguay? Argentina? 
Brazil? Why not? The whole conti- 
nent is yours. Start a new family, job, 
a new life! Things didn’t work out 
back home? This could be your sec- 
ond chance. A comprehensive list on 
what to expect in the way of job 
opportunities, real estate prices, 
recreational outlets, culture, and 
everything you need to drop out! 


Taking the Heat 


http://pubs.usgs.gov/prof/p1386i/c 
ontents. html 


Global Warming? Who can you 
trust? 

Find out for yourself! Take 
Colombia. A historical review of gla- 
cier fluctuation in Colombia indi- 
cates that here, as in many places 
around the world, deglaciation is the 
rule. The Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta lost at least one-third of its 
snow- and ice-covered area in the 34 
years between 1939 and 1973, and 
several former glaciers have van- 
ished during this century. You might 
want to see a glacier now while 
they’re still around. 


Crash Course 


http://www.vatsim-sa.net/ 


What better introduction to South 
America than to fly your own air- 
liner into Buenos Aires, Brazil etc? 
VATSIM lets you do this, virtually 
speaking. That is, we think it does. 
Probably because of September 11, 
just getting registered to download 
the simulated flight software is 
something of a hassle, and we 
haven’t really gotten that far. On 
the other hand, you might be more 
successful, and if you are it looks 


like fun. 
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Background Check 


http://www.rootsweb.com/~sthamgw/ 


It might be time to check out your 
South American roots. Who knows? 
Maybe Uncle Rodrigo left a fortune 
that’s just waiting to be claimed by 
some authentic relative like you! 
This site lets you research your fam- 
ily history anywhere in South 
America. Prove your forbears 
arrived in Paraguay on_ the 
FlorMayo and you’re somebody to 
be reckoned with. 


The Word is Out 


http://www. tooyoo.!.u- 
tokyo. ac.jp/Redbook/SAmerica/SA_i 
ndex.cgi 


If you speak Movima, chances are 
you know it’s one of the many South 
American languages that are serious- 
ly endangered. As for other endan- 
gered languages in South America 
(and everywhere else for that mat- 
ter), they’re all here—Aguaruna, 
Bora, Cahuarano, Chayhuita, 
Culina, Piro, Ticuna—the list goes 
on and on. A fascinating web site 
this is, if rather depressing. Lots of 
information on similar languages, 
where spoken relevant information 
and bibliographical citations. 


Dig It! 


http://archnet.asu.edu/archnet/regi 
ons/south_america.php3 


When it comes to digging up arche- 
ological information, you can’t do 
too much better than this valuable 
resource. There’s a wealth of info on 
schools, museums, journals and pub- 
lishers, graduate schools, news, job 
postings, and more. Of course, we 
honed in on resources related on 
archeology of South America, but 
there’s similar material for the whole 
world. 


Out in the Cold 


http://www.seabirds. org/pen- 
guins.htm 


Ever hear the joke about the preg- 
nant penguin that sent a telegram to 
her family that read “Am with Byrd 
at South Pole?” If you love penguins 
like the King penguin, the Gentoo, 
the Rockhopper, Macaroni, and 
Magellanic... well, they can all be 
found on this site with pictures, 
breeding information, range, diet, 
population, and generally more 
information than you might want to 
know. And that’s just the penguins. 
There is all sorts of other bird infor- 
mation as well, not to mention pics 
of sea lions and other beasties. 


At Last an Atlas 


http://www.infoplease.com/atlas/s 
outhamerica.html 


This could be a better site than it is, 
but it’s still serviceable. Click on a 
South American Country, and as 
you’d expect, up pops a enlarged 
political map with major cities, 
rivers, etc. There’s also information 
on population, currency, area of the 
country and an economic summary. 
If that’s all you’re looking for, this 
atlas is for you. 


INGA 


Expedition Canoe 


5 


PERFECT FOR REMOTE EXPEDITIONS! 
Proven on remote rivers north and south. 
Lightweight and rugged. 

Excellent performance and capacity. 

Travels in a single bag. 


P.O. BOX 700 + ENFIELD, NH 03748 
Tel: (603) 632-9500 + Fax: (603) 632-5611 


Email: info@pakboats.com * www.pakboats.com 
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News Shorts 


Pevest 


OWL 


OWL stands for OverWhelmingly 
Large telescope, and that’s what it 
will be if it ever gets built. OWL is 
the brainchild of the European 
Southern Observatory (ESO), a con- 
sortium of 10 countries that already 
operate observatories in Chile’s 
Atacama Desert. 

OWL, however, will be a bird of a 
different feather, a telescope ten 
times larger than anything in use 
today, a telescope with a 100 meter 
aperture that will be able to look 
back at the oldest galaxies to form 
out of the void of space. Even more, 
OWL designers hope to use it to find 
elusive supernovae and establish the 
chemical composition of planets in 
the search for other planets with life 
outside our solar system. 

The plans for the OWL telescope 
call for using existing technology to 
join together smaller easily manufac- 
tured mirrors, a technique similar to 
the construction of other telescopes 
like the Keck that are being used 
today. 

But the sheer size of the OWL 
poses problems. Some designers 
worry that the OWL might be too 
big to move around to look at other 
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areas of the sky. Then, too, gravity 
might cause the telescopes huge mir- 
ror to sag or deform. On the other 
hand, other scientists believe the 
challenges can be overcome. Some 
even speculate that OWL can be 
assembled using a “lego” approach. 
It might even be built in stages with 
engineers enlarging the telescope 
over time. After an appropriate site 
is found, some engineers claim it 
should be possible “to grow” the 
telescope’s mirror from 45 to 70 to 
100 meters over a period of years. 

Historically, optical telescopes have 
increased in size by a factor of 2. 
Before the Keck telescope, the 
worlds largest, Palomar, a 5 meter 
telescope, was the biggest around. 
Before that, Mt. Wilson was the 
largest telescope on the planet. 

If OWL gets built, it will be at least 
ten times bigger than anything avail- 
able to astronomers today and is 
expected to cost just over $1 billion. 
It may turn out that cost is the main 
challenge that OWLs builders have 


to overcome. 


Orchid You Not 


Thousands of orchids have been dis- 
covered in the past century, but of 
these, perhaps the most spectacular is 
a new Peruvian species— 
Phragmipedium kovachii—des- 
cribed recently by scientists in the 
Marie Selby Botanical Gardens 
Orchid Identification Center. Large 
enough to cover the average person’s 
hand, Phragmipedium kovachii is one 
big orchid in fact, about twice as big 
as other orchids in | the 
Phragmipedium genus. John Beckner 
of the Selby Orchid Center says, 
“This has got to be one: of the most 
important plant discoveries for Selby 
Gardens and for the entire orchid 
world, in the past 100 years. It’s 
going to open up a whole new line of 


orchid hybridizing.” 

The new orchid produces vivid 
flowers that range in color from pink- 
ish to dark purple. New orchid 
species are discovered every year but 
Beckner says, “Big showy orchids like 
the Phragmipedium kovachii are few 
and far between.” When he gave a 
report about the news species to a 
meeting of the Florida West Coast 
Orchid Society, Beckner says, “it was 
boom—people got very excited. They 
kept saying, ‘Wow!’ ‘Wow’ ” 


Remote Control 


One of the great questions of phi- 
losophy is, “If a tree falls in Amazon 
forest and there’s no one there to 
hear it, does it make a sound. The 
answer seems to be “no”: Sound is 
only sound if a person hears it. 

Well maybe, but that was before 
Brazil paid Raytheon Corporation 
$1.4 billion dollars to build STVAM, 
a network of radar stations, comput- 
ers, etc. designed to monitor and 
record activity across the vast 2 mil- 
lion-square-miles of Amazon wilder- 
ness. Backers of SIVAM claim that it 
can be used to protect the Amazon 
from illegal logging and mining, 
track down drug dealing guerillas, 
detect secret landing strips, and pro- 
vide valuable information on the 
region’s weather and economic 
resources. 

The vast Amazon has long been a 
lawless frontier with the government 
powerless to prevent drug runners 
from hopping across the border into 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, or 
Bolivia. Last year illicit logging oper- 
ations destroyed over 6,000 square 
miles of rain forest. Gold mining 
continues unchecked in many areas. 
But all this is expected to change if 
SIVAM lives up to official pro- 
nouncements. The 19 ground-based 
radar stations and five AWACS-type 
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surveillance aircraft officials say, will 
collect information and relay it to a 
command post in Manaus where 
technicians can monitor air traffic in 
remote border outposts hundreds of 
miles away (and even track low-fly- 
ing drug planes) as well as track 
events on the ground. 

For the most, part environmental- 
ists have been less enthused by 
SIVAM, claiming the costly project is 
about national security —not protec- 
tion of the wilderness. SIVAM will 
be collecting information along 
Brazil’s borders, they say, not, for 
example, in the South where the 
heaviest logging is taking place. 


Mad, Bad and 
Dangerous To Know 


It might not be such a bad idea 
when you come to think about it — 
making politicians take a mental 
health test to see if they’re fit for 
office. And that’s what will happen in 
Argentina soon if a proposed bill 
becomes law. And there’s more. Other 
provisions in the bill will require pub- 
lic officials to reveal tax information 
and any criminal records. 

As Argentina plods through the 
worst economic crisis in it’s history, 
the electorate’s anger at politicians 
has reached an all time high. Few 
lawmakers can venture out in public 
without being spat at or insulted. A 
popular slogan on walls throughout 
Buenos Aires urges the citizenry to 
“Get rid of them all.” 

With half of Argentina’s 36 million 
people living in poverty and the coun- 
try plagued by prolonged political 
chaos, testing the sanity of the 
nation’s leaders doesn’t seem entirely 
unreasonable. And if it works in 
Argentina... 


The Grape and the 
Near Grape 


This December 31 why not cele- 
brate the New Year by popping the 
cork on an exquisite bottle of rare 
Bolivian champagne? 

Bolivia? Well, maybe champagne is 
down the road a bit, but not wine. 
For years, Chile and Argentina have 
been carving out a reputation for 
fine wines. Now Bolivia hopes to 
rival its giant neighbors as a wine 
producing country. 

Far fetched? Not really. Tarija, 
Bolivia’s wine producing area has 
been producing wines since the 17th 
century. Only over the past 35 years, 
however, have new grape varieties 
and wine-growing techniques put 
Bolivia in the running. Following a 
number of excellent harvests, wine 
experts started taking notice. 
Certain Bolivian wines possessed 
unique properties—a concentration 
of aromas different from Argentine 
and Chilean wines—a certain body, 
bouquet, blush, and brix. 

Interested? Buy in now while 
nobody has even heard of Bolivian 
wines outside a few knowledgeable 
enologists. The bottle you buy today 
for a pittance maybe worth thou- 
sands a few years from now. 


Java Script 


Know where all the profits go when 
you plunk down $4.25 for a 
Starbucks latte or frappuchino? Well, 
we don’t either. But we do know it’s 
not going into the pockets of South 
American coffee growers. 

Not now, in any case! But things 
may be changing. — 

Plummeting international prices for 
coffee have hit all producing nations, 
but those further up the coffee chain 
who roast the bean and sell the brew 
to discerning java connoisseurs are 
still raking in the money. 

To ensure that a higher proportion 
of the price you pay for a cup of cof- 
fee reaches coffee bean growers, 
Colombia has announced plans to 
open a chain of coffee shops abroad. 
As the world’s third largest coffee 
producer, Colombia has some clout. 
Colombia’s coffee shops will be mar- 
keted using the Juan Valdez logo. 


INGK//ON 


PLATEROS St. 356 - CUSCO - PERU 
PHONE-FAX+51-84-225562 

PHONE +51-84-261640 
Manuadventures @ terra.com.pe 
Wwww.manuadventures.com 


Come with us for a nature experience that you will 


never forget...with our many years of experience 
operating the Manu National park and leaders in the 
market, we can offer you a program that will exceed 
your expectations...fixed departure dates: Sundays and 
Mondays by bus, Tuesdays by plane, custom made 


trips, saunas with Sian bilingual guides 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from 
Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 
these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 
well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk to 
us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. com. Us, South 
American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID Map name Member/Non-Member 


ARGENTINA 
411 Aconcagua Map 


Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 6.95 7.95 


400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 8:95; 9:95: 


416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 14.95 15.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 
BOLIVIA 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.00 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
407 Potosi Map Guide S00 790 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
BRAZIL 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.957 <U2095 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 
490 Sao Paulo City Map 0.00 0.00 
CHILE ‘ 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 5.00 
530 Chile Road Map—1: 2,250,000 10.95) s21:95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 $595: 139,95; 
795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 
COLOMBIA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
ECUADOR 
583 Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5.00 5.00 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
484 Cuenca Pocket Guide 6.00 7.00 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7IS™ 895 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 10.00 11.00 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 
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582 Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 7.95 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
414 Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 8.95 
415 Central America Road Map—AMP 9.95 
386 Guatemala Reference Map 8.95 
418 Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 7.95 
419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 6.95 
790 Nicaragua 5.00 

PERU 
630 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio 

Mara-on) 10.00 
631 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 10.00 
632 Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 10.00 
593  Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 5.00 
633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 10,00 
634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 10.00 
794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 9.95 
654 Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 10.00 
664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 4.00 
625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 10.00 
656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 10.00 
636 Cusco Department Map 10.00 
413 Cusco Tourist Guide 13.95 
665 Huambo Dept. Map 5.00 
637 Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 10.00 
662 Huaraz Department Map 10.00 
657 WHuari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 10.00 
627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 6.00 
640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 

La Merced) 10.00 
641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 10.00 
642 Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 10.00 
669 Lima City Map—ITMB 6.95 
622 Lima City Map, Plano 2000 8.00 
643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 10.00 
626 Llanganuco/Santa Cruz—Cordillera Huayhuash 6.00 
644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 10.00 
700 Machu Picchu topo map 10.00 
645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 

Tambopata) 10.00 
646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 10.00 
619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 10.00 
658 Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 10.00 
666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 10.00 
670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 10.00 
647 Pasco Dept. Map 5.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 
417 Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 7.95 
621 Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 6.95 
620 Peru Road Map 9.95 
648 Piura Department Map 5.00 
663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
649 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 

(Lake Titicaca) 10.00 
629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 6.00 
650 San Martin Dept. Map 5.00 
651 Tacna Dept. Map 5.00 
652 Tumbes Department Map 10.00 
667 Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1;100,000 10.00 
SOUTH AMERICA 
385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 7.95 
403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 10.95 
381 South America North—1:4,000,000 10.95 
384 South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 
383 South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 
382 South America South—1:4,000,000 10.95 
410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 5.00 
VENEZUELA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 
710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 7.95 
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South American Explorer 


Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 

US $5 & under......... $2.00 
$5.01 to $15 on... $ 

$15.01 to $25 i 
$25.01 to $50.......... $6.50 
$80.01 to $78... $7.95 
$75.01 to $100........ $8.95 
$100.01 to $150...$10.95 
$150.01 to $200...$12.95 
$200.01 to $250...$14.95 
Over $250 ciccssssssvees $16.95 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using 
above table. : 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling, For UPS 2nd Day, 
add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add 
$20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7- 
14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by credit card, we will add the cost 
of airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we 
will advise you of the total cost plus postage 
charges so you can pay by check. Foreign checks 
and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on 
a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum, Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, 
or free catalog to the person of your choice. 
Simply specify their name, address and the items 
you want shipped in the “Ship to” section at right. 


Membership categories 


Single rate Couple Rate 

Q Regular Us $50 Ci Regular US $80 

QO Contributing US $80 Oi Contributing US $125 
QO) Supporting US $150 Ci Supporting US $225 
Q Life Us $750 Q Life US $1,150 

(i Afterlife US $7,500 CiAfterlife Us $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
discounts or use of club services, 
Members/subscribers outside the US please add 
US $10 (US $7 Canada) for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American 
Explorers. You may also fax your renewal to 
607-277-6122 or renew online at www.saex- 
plorers. org. 
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Order Form 


i 
l 
uantit Item # Item Name Price 
Re 
j 
Bs i 
| 
I 
I 
f 
l Subtotal 
| New Address 8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
i (i New Member or Subscriber Postage and Handling 
(4 Renewing Membership # Membership 
Oi Don’t exchange my name with other . 
\ organizations Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 
| BILL TO 
| Name 
Address 
i City/State/Zip ey 
| Telephone ,. 
SHIP TO 
| Name 
Address , 
i City/State/Zip we 
Telephone 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 


Number 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Expires Signature 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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Machu Picchu: 


MouNT AIN TOP ESTATE. 


$200: (Item #112) a apat ys Handmade Ho! (Item #906) 
The 2003 Mochu Picchu: Mountaintop Estate calendar is here. This is Send a Ranamage Season's Greeting card to those you love. Made 
_ the perfect gift for friends ond family. Thirteen absolutely stunning _—-exclusively for South American Explorers, these lovely cords ore 


color photos of the Incan cerie plus a little numbered box for each of — the work of women who live in shantytowns of Lima. Your purchase 


the three hundred sixty-five days in 2003. A photographic work of ort! provides work for these deserving women ond supports SAE efforts 
to improve social-conditions. These cards are made from recycled 
materials and come in a variety of designs. Bundle of six cards 


To order call 800-274-0568 or visit our webpage: www.saexplorers.org (envelopes included) $10.95. [Members $9.95] 


South American Explorers Non-Profit Ore. 
126 Indian Creek Road US. Postage 
Ithaca, New York 14850 PAID 


Permit No. 112 
Address Service Requested Ithaca, NY 
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